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™ THE MEN WHO GUIDE AMERICA 

This photograph of President Wilson and his Cabinet was taken very recently just outside the executive offices of the White House. 
In the front roc, left to right, are William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce; Robert Lansing, Secretary of State; David F. 
Houston, Secretary of Agriculture; President Wilson; William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury; Albert S. Burleson, Postmaster 
General. In the top row, left to right, are Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor; 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War; Thomas W. Gregory, Attorney General, and Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 
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NO PEACE WITHOUT GUARANTEES 


RESIDENT WILSON’S reply to the Pope could 
not have been improved upon. It set the whole mat- 
ter in the clearest perspective. 

As the President pointed out with convincing em- 
phasis, the question is not, On what terms shall we make 
peace? but With whom shall we make peace? We are fight- 
ing German autocracy, German militarism, German aggres- 
sion, German faithlessness, German bloodthirstiness, Ger- 
man treachery, the German purpose to dominate the world 
by force, personified in “a vast military establishment con- 
trolled by an irresponsible government.” We will make peace 
only with the German people. 

There is one simple and all-sufficient reason why we can- 
not treat with “the present rulers of Germany.” It is that 
we cannot take their word. They have taught, and the rest 
of the world has learned the lesson well, that no pledge that 
they can give is worth the scrap of paper it is written 
on. Those rulers and the system which they represent are 
now the ruthless masters of the German people. Whether 
the submission of the German people to their mastery is 
voluntary or involuntary it is no business of ours to de- 


battles of Champagne and the Carso, but probably 

the future is being determined quite as much by the 
struggle that is going on in the convention halls of Dublin 
and Moscow. There at opposite ends of Europe two peoples, 
two dissevered branches of the same race, are meeting to 
decide their own destinies, the first time in centuries that 
they have had a chance to prove their capacity for self- 
government. The accident of war has given them both this 
opportunity. The outside world looks with sympathy upon 
the efforts of both peoples to form a more perfect union, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity and provide for the common de- 
fense. Yet the hope of the outside world is dashed with 
doubt, for neither people, for all its admirable and lovable 
traits, has so far shown itself gifted with that ability for 
organization and government which its nearest neighbor 
has manifested and sometimes misused. 

The French ethnologists class the two peoples as the 
same in blood, the Celto-Slavic race. This classification is 
based upon such physical features as the shape of the head 
and color of the hair, but the same affinity might be deduced 
from their psychical characteristics. Leroy-Beaulieu, who 
knows and admires them both, says that the Slavs and Celts 
frequently exhibit “a liveliness, quickness, warmth, at times 
a mobility, petulance, exuberance, . . . a mercurial, muta- 
ble, anarchical spirit, a spirit of incoherence, division, sepa- 
ratism, which has thrown great difficulties in the way of 
their national existence and has been the chief obstacle to 
the progress of their civilization.” 

Both the Dublin and the Moscow conventions have the 
same problem, the fusing, or at least the harmonizing, of 
two antagonistic racial stocks, but the problem of Moscow 
is more serious, for here the ethnic elements are more nu- 
merous and diverse. But fundamentally there are two and 
essentially the same two as in Ireland, the Teuton and the 
Celt, the Russ and the Slav. The Russ has there been for a 
thousand years the dominant, militant, organizing, ruling 
caste. The Slav became the slave. The word Slav was not, 
as is sometimes supposed, given in contempt to that race 
but rather the reverse. Servants in the Roman Empire came 
to be called slaves because they often were Slavs. 

The Russ, the original Russians, were a branch of the 
Northman, or Norman race, which erupted from the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula about A. D. 800 and flowed like lava 
over Europe. They conquered France, Germany, England 
and Russia and made their power felt in Spain, Sicily, Italy 


T= attention of the world is largely absorbed by the 





RUSS AND SLAV 





termine. But it is our business to see to it that that mastery 
is not extended over the rest of the world. 

There is one thing indispensable to any approach to peace. 
The world must have guarantees that it will not happen 
again. The will of the German autocracy to impose itself 
upon the world by might must be rendered impotent. If the 
German people can and will accomplish this, well and good. 
If not, those peoples whom the Imperial German Govern- 
ment has forced within the circle of its foes must do it 
themselves. 

Until that is done in one way or the other there can be 
no peace. When that is done the further terms of peace can 
be considered, with some hope of mutual agreement. 

President Wilson has performed a great service to the 
Allied cause and to the world. in making this single and 
fundamental condition clear, unconfused by any discussion 
of collateral issues, however important and vital. It is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying that his presentation of the matter has 
received unstinted approval in Great Britain and France. 
So long as we and our allies stand firm on this platform of 
principle our position is impregnable. 


and Constantinople. They held the sea power of the civilized 
world and wherever they settled they formed a ruling caste 
that has in some degree maintained its position ever since, 
regardless of changes in the form of government. The Brit- 
ish rule in Egypt, India and the Pacific Islands, the French 
rule in Algeria, Timbuktu and Cambodia, the Russian rule 
in Baku and Vladivostok, the German rule in Alsace and 
Africa, may all be traced back to that primary impulse that 
drove the Viking ships out of the fiords a thousand years 
ago. 

A wise Providence has so ordered that no one race pos- 
sesses all the gifts, otherwise the other races would become 
dispensable. But naturat endowments have been distributed 


“unequally so that one race or strain has more and another 


less of any particular ability. It happened that this Nor- 
man race was especially endowed with the gift for govern- 
ing and so it is apt to come in or be called in wherever a 
people are too indolent or too quarrelsome to govern them- 
selves. 

This was the case in Russia if we may believe the most 
ancient of its chronicles. The monk Nestor of Kiev says 
that the Slavic tribes got tired of paying tribute to their 
Norman conquerors and uniting drove them out. But then 
the tribes took to fighting each other and family quarreled 
with family and there was no law in the land. So the Slavs 
took counsel together again and said: “Let us find a prince 
who will govern us and deliver judgment according to the 
law.” Then they sent ambassadors by ship across the Baltic 
to Scandinavia and said to the Northmen: “Our land is 
great and fruitful, but there is no order in it. Come and 
be our princes and rule over us.” So Rurik the Peaceful in 
his Viking ship sailed over the sea and became the first 
ruler of the Slavs. And with him came other chieftains, 
who were called the Russ, meaning the “rowers,” and 
these went up the rivers and then down the rivers to 
the south until they came to another sea, and on the far 
shore of it the most magnificent city in the world, the 
City of the Emperor, Czargrad, or, as the Greeks called it, 
Constantinople. But Constantinople they could not take, 
nor have they since, tho they have tried it for a thousand 
years. 

The narrative of Nestor is too naive to command our 
credence. It is diagrammatic history if it be history at all. 
But the mere existence of such a legend is evidence that 
there were then two races in Russia, one unambitious, pleas- 
ure loving and inclined to anarchy, and the other stern, ad- 
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venturous and domineering. For a long.time the Russ and 
the Slav are referred to as distinct racial castes like the 
Greeks among the Egyptians or the Romans among the 
Gauls. But in the course of centuries they have commingled 
and now all are called Russians and all are called Slavs. 
The nation is a unit, yet we can still trace in it, as in a child, 
the conflicting characteristics of the two parental strains. 
The tyrannical but constructive Russ mind is now subordi- 
nated and the less aggressive but more disorderly Slav mind 
is uppermost. It is like watching an alternating’ personality. 
The first sign of the change was the public renunciation of 
the old Russ ambition to possess Constantinople. Another 
sign of it is the shift of the center of gravity of the empire 
from the City of Peter to Holy Moscow. Widukind, the 
Saxon chronicler of a thousand years ago, distinguished be- 
tween the races by saying: “The Saxons fight for glory and 
the expansion of their frontier. The Slavs fight only for 
freedom.” : 

It seems this distinction still holds, but we hope that his- 
tory will not repeat itself, that Russia will not again break 
up into warring tribes and be forced to call in or submit 
to foreign rulers. Just over the Dvina River and pushing to 
come in there are the Po-Russians, or Near-Russians, whose 
gift for governing is so overdeveloped as to have become a 
menace to the world. Russia may well suffer a good deal 
from disorder and inefficiency rather than fall under Prus- 
sian rulership. 

The ability to govern and to be governed is not a monop- 
oly of Norman blood. The Romans, who were undeniably 
gifted in that way, were wrong when they thought they had 
a monopoly. Other races can govern themselves in their 
own way and it is often a better way. They ought at least 
to have a chance to try it. 

But when we look more closely at the Moscow convention 
we see that it is not merely a struggle between the two 
primary races. The two personages most conspicuous upon 
the platform are neither Russ nor Slav. One is a frail and 
fiery figure, black of hair and eye, eloquent and self-sacri- 
ficing. That is Kerensky the Jew. The other is in Cossack 
uniform and his small eyes, scanty beard and high cheek 
bones betray his Tatar blood. This is Korniloff, commander- 
in-chief of the Russian armies, an office held not many 
months ago by that “great blond beast,” the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. Russia in her hour of peril has called to the front 
these representatives of the Semitic and Mongolic races, 
who also form part of the Russian people. Russia’s problem 
is America’s problem, how to get various races to live to- 
gether in harmony and how to get the best out of each of 
them. No other countries in the world have such varied 
ethnic material to draw upon as these two great republics, 
and they ought therefore to be able to accomplish greater 
things than any nation has done before. 








PARTY LABELS 


[oon are two kinds of misleading labels to be found 
« on canned goods; those which tell you lies and those 
which tell you nothing. You can grind up some plas- 
ter and sell it as Bliggen’s Best Baking Soda, running the 
risks of conflict with the pure food law, or sell it as Blig- 
gen’s Bakerine—Try It in Your Bread! In the latter case 
your conscience may remain unclouded, for you have told 
no untruth to any one. Also, the novelty of the name helps 
the sale. 

It is the same with political parties. Sometimes we have 
a case of obvious misbranding, as, for instance, the “Na- 
tional Liberal” party in Germany, which has come to rep- 
resent the Pan-Germans and Imperialists to an even greater 
extent than the “Conservative” party. But far more com- 
mon is the ambiguous title. Thus we have the “Republican” 
party in a country where there are no royalists; and a 
“Democratic” party, which in its time has included every 
shade of opinion from the radicalism of Jefferson and Wil- 


son to the aristocrats who championed slavery. Such titles 
have this convenience, that they enable the parties which 
have copyrighted them to change their platforms and prin- 
ciples at every opportunity. 

Sometimes names that seem on their surface to bear a 
real meaning cover serious ambiguities. It is proper to speak 
of “Conservatives” and of “Radicals” or “Progressives” if 
there is a definite issue before the people and only two sides 
to the question. But if these terms are made general they 
become misleading. No one will admit that he is opposed to 
“progress,” but what one man considers progress may seem 
decadence to another. In a broad sense all human beings 
are radicals and all are conservatives. The most rabid revo- 
lutionist whom you can find follows custom at least nine- 
tenths of the time. He is in favor of abolishing the police, 
but he eats ice cream with a teaspoon instead of a pitch- 
fork and wears a hat instead of a bushel basket on his 
head. Nor is the conservative content with the universe 
exactly as it stands. He may be opposed to the abolition of 
monarchy, but he has no objections whatever to the aboli- 
tion of tuberculosis or the I. W. W. A consistent conserva- 
tive would be inconsistent in every other respect. So long as 
capitalism lasted he would uphold it, but if socialism were 
established he would have to become a Socialist in order to 
continue to be a champion of the existing order and the 
Powers that Be. If only a lunatic could be conservative at 
every point, not even a lunatic could contrive to be always 
radical. Radicalism may mean to some the extension of the 
authority of the government; to others it implies the aboli- 
tion of all government. To most people the word has a 
flavor of democracy about it, but Nietzsche, who is called, 
and not without reason, a radical, was a far more fanatical 
aristocrat than Bismarck. 

Of course the way of common sense would be to label the 
parties after their actual policies; as the “Abolitionists,” 
who favored the abolition of slavery, or the “Prohibition- 
ists,” who believe in the prohibition of liquor. But such 
definite titles are a poor advertisement. They fit only one 
issue and attract only the people already interested in it. 
They have no vague attractive flavor such as belongs to 
words like progress or democracy. Even the purposely mean- 
ingless titles sometimes acquire too definite a meaning and 
have to be discarded. Thus the British “Tory” party found 
that their political goods were not selling in a market where 
“Toryism” had become associated with stupidity and op- 
pression. They therefore assumed the more dignified trad: 
mark of “Conservative.” Unhappily the extension of the 
franchise and the changefulness of modern industrial society 
made the idea of conservatism unpopular. So once again the 
party changed their label and became “Unionist.” But this 
name refers to the Irish Home Rule issue; the policy of 
maintaining the existing union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. When Home Rule is granted and the issue is dead, 
a fourth firm name will be necessary. 

We cannot, then, blame the men of politics for seeking 
party names which have no reason other than a sonorous 
sound or pleasant associations. Every business does the 
same. But consumer and voter must learn to judge only by 
experience and be sceptical of the outside of the can. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating and not in the designa- 
tion thereof. 


WE KNOW YOU NOW 
N= that President Wilson has stated that the chief 





war aim of the United States is to obliterate polit- 

ical autocracy, the anti-war faction can no longer 
pose as mere slackers, hyphenates, impractical radicals, 
Utopian non-resistants or traitors. All of these names are 
too honorable to fit. The American copperheads, whatever 
mask they may wear, from the white disguise of pacifism to 
the red disguise of anarchy, will henceforth be known to all 
men as haters of free government and the willing tools of 
Nero. 





























LET THE GERMAN PEOPLE SPEAK! 


Washington, D. C., August 27, 1917. 


To His HOLINESS BENEDICTUS XV, POPE: 


In acknowledgment of the communication of your 
Holiness to the belligerent peoples, dated August 1, 
1917, the President of the United States requests me 
to transmit the following reply: 


VERY heart that has not been blinded and 

hardened by this terrible war must be touched 

by this moving appeal of his Holiness the 

Pope, must feel the dignity and force of the 
humane and generous motives which prompted it, and 
must fervently wish that we might take the path of 
peace he so persuasively points out. But it would be 
folly to take it if it does not in fact lead to the goal 
he proposes. Our response must be based upon the 
stern facts, and upon nothing else. It is not a mere 
cessation of arms he desires; it is a stable and enduring 
peace. This agony must not be gone thru with again, 
and it must be a matter of very sober judgment what 
will insure us against it. 

His Holiness in substance proposes that we return 
to the status quo ante-bellum and that then there be 
a general condonation, disarmament and a concert of 
nations based upon an acceptance of the principle of 
arbitration; that by a similar concert freedom of the 
seas be established; and that the territorial claims of 
France and Italy, the perplexing problems of the Bal- 
kan States, and the restitution of Poland be left to 
such conciliatory adjustments as may be possible in 
the new temper of such a peace, due regard being paid 
to the aspirations of the peoples whose political for- 
tunes and affiliations will be involved. 

It is manifest that no part of this program can be 
successfully carried out unless the restitution of the 
status quo ante furnishes a firm and satisfactory basis 
for it. The object of this war is to deliver the free 
peoples of the world from the menace and the actual 
power of a vast military establishment, controlled by 
an irresponsible Government, which, having secretly 
planned to dominate the world, proceeded to carry the 
plan out without regard either to the sacred obliga- 
tions of treaty or the long-established practises and 
long-cherished principles of international action and 
honor; which chose its own time for the war; delivered 
its blow fiercely and suddenly; stopped at no barrier, 
either of law or of mercy; swept a whole continent 
within the tide of blood—not the blood of soldiers 
only, but the blood of innocent women and children 
also and of the helpless poor; and now stands balked, 
but not defeated, the enemy of four-fifths of the world. 

This power is not the German people. It is the ruth- 
less master of the German people. It is no business of 
ours how that great people came under its control or 
submitted with temporary zest to the domination of 
its purpose; but it is our business to see to it that the 
history of the rest of the world is no longer left to its 
handling. 

To deal with such a power by way of peace upon the 
plan proposed by his Holiness the Pope would, so far 
as we can see, involve a recuperation of its strength 
and a renewal of its policy; would make it necessary 
to create a permanent hostile combination of nations 
against the German people, who are its instruments; 
and would result in abandoning the new-born Russia 
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to the intrigue, the manifold subtle interference, and 
the certain counter-revolution which would be at- 
tempted by all the malign influences to which the Ger- 
man Government has of late accustomed the world. 

Can peace be based upon a restitution of its power 
or upon any word of honor it could pledge in a treaty 
of settlement and accommodation? 

Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, if 
they never saw before, that no peace can rest securely 
upon political or economic restrictions meant to benefit 
some nations and cripple or embarrass others, upon 
vindictive action of any sort, or any kind of revenge or 
deliberate injury. The American people have suffered 
intolerable wrongs at the hands of the Imperial German 
Government, but they desire no reprisal upon the Ger- 
man people, who have themselves suffered all things in 
this war, which they did not choose. They believe that 
peace should rest upon the rights of peoples, not the 
rights of Governments—the rights of peoples, great or 
small, weak or powerful—their equal right to freedom 
and security and self-government and to a participa- 
tion upon fair terms in the economic opportunities of 
the world, the German people, of course, included, if 
they will accept equality and not seek domination. 

The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this: 
Is it based upon the faith of all the peoples involved, 
or merely upon the word of an ambitious and intriguing 
Government, on the one hand, and of a group of free 
peoples, on the other? This is a test which goes to the 
root of the matter; and it is the test which must be 
applied. 

The purposes of the United States in this war are 
known to the whole world—to every people to whom 
the truth has been permitted to come. They do not 
need to be stated again. We seek no material advan- 
tage of any kind. We believe that the intolerable 
wrongs done in this war by the furious and brutal 
power of the Imperial German Government ought to 
be repaired, but not at the expense of the sovereignty 
of any people—rather a vindication of the sovereignty 
both of those that are weak and of those that are 
strong. Punitive damages, the dismemberment of em- 
pires, the establishment of selfish and exclusive eco- 
nomic leagues, we deem inexpedient, and in the end 
worse than futile, no proper basis for a peace of any 
kind, least of all for an enduring peace. That must be 
based upon justice and fairness and the common rights 
of mankind. 

We cannot take the word of the present rulers of 
Germany as a guarantee of anything that is to endure 
unless explicitly supported by such conclusive evidence - 
of the will and purpose of the German people them- 
selves as the other peoples of the world would be 
justified in accepting. Without such guarantees treaties* 
of settlement, agreements for disarmament, covenants 
to set up arbitration in the place of force, territorial 
adjustments, reconstitutions of small nations, if made 
with the German Government, no man, no nation, 
could now depend on. 

We must await some new evidence of the purposes 
of the great peoples of the Central Powers. God grant 
it may be given soon and in a way to restore the confi- 
dence of all peoples everywhere in the faith of nations 
and the possibility of a covenanted peace. 

ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 
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The Senate has taken up 
the question of taxes on 
war time profits after 
reaching a tentative compromise on the 
income tax. The vote on the whole rev- 
enue bill has been scheduled for Mon- 
day, September 10. The early date was 
fixed under the threat of the cloture 
limiting debate, for it was evident that 
unrestricted speech would delay unduly 
a measure that bristled so with con- 
troversial points that would normally 
occupy the attention of the Senate for 
weeks. In the meantime the House of 
Representatives will have under con- 
sideration the authorization of an 
eleven billion dollar bond and certifi- 
cate issue. The budget of the first year 
of American participation in the Great 
War is now placed at a grand total of 
$19,300,000,000. This monster sum in- 
cludes expenditures not related to the 
state of war of about $1,300,000,000; 
loans to the Allies amounting to $7,000,- 
000,000; a billion dollar appropriation 
to the Shipping Board, and the rest for 
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IN THE REVIEWING STAND 


Guests of honor at New York’s big farewell to 
troops for France: Governor Whitman, ex-Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt, Mayor Mitchei and General Bell 


military purposes and interest on the 
national debt. 


The radicals in the Senate wished a 


flat eighty per cent tax on war profits 
and suggested by way of compromise 
a large number of amendments provid- 
ing for taxes on a graduated scale or 
at a flat rate of from one-half to three- 
fourths of the total excess profit. Sen- 
ator Bankhead of Alabama proposed to 
base the war profits tax on profits 
earned in relation to actual invested 
capital, whereas the Finance Committee 
favors taxing instead profits in excess 
of normal peace time rates. The revenue 
bill in its present shape will raise about 
$2,500,000,000, but Senator La Follette 
wishcs to increase this sum by a billion 
of extra taxation on war profits and 
incomes. 


Triumphant For the first time in the 
Great War the Italians 
Italy have outdone all their 
allies by a military success. While the 
progress of the Entente Allies is slow 
in the west and defeat is the rule in 
the east the Austro-Italian war front is 
crumbling rapidly under the pressure of 
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GOOD-BY, GOOD LUCK, GOD BLESS YOU!—NEW YORK’S SEND-OFF TO THE NATIONAL GUARD 
Twenty-five thousand troops in khaki marched down Fifth Avenue thru Washington Arch last week in the greatest military parade New York has 
ever seen; and with eyes a little blurred, what with the strain of searching out faces and the thoughts that came when the faces were found, the 
families and friends—two million and a half of them—smiled farewell to the men who are going “over there” 
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General Cadorna’s forces. Of course the 
tide of battle may turn at any time; 
indeed the withdrawal of Austrian divi- 
sions from the Russo-Rumanian front 
will almost certainly slow up the Italian 
advance. But the opening of the Isonzo 
offensive has been wholly auspicious. 
By the twenty-sixth of August the Ital- 
ians estimated that the Austrians had 
lost 100,000 men, of whom nearly a 
fourth were made prisoner. Seventy-five 
cannon were also taken. 

The chief successes of the Italians 
after the capture of Monte Santo were 
on the Bainsizza Plateau, east of the 
Isonzo River. On the Carso, lying di- 
rectly on the road to Trieste, progress 
has been much slower. Trieste, however, 
is menaced by the Italian success to 
such a degree that a part of the civilian 
population is reported to have deserted 
the city. This seems in part attributable 
also to the frequent bombardments 
which Trieste has suffered from Italian 
aeroplanes and from British and Italian 
monitors. The sixteen inch shells from 
these floating batteries are raking the 
defenses of the Austrian seacoast and 
cooperating cffectively with the artillery 
on land. The latest report is that the 
Austrian naval base at Pola, which 
shelters the Austro-Hungarian fleet, 
may soon be raided by the monitors. 


For yet another week 
the British have been 
checked in Flanders by 
the strongly pro-German wet weather, 
which is at one and the same time 
spoiling crops in Great Britain and 
giving the German defense a respite 
in Belgium. No military operations of 
major importance have occurred on the 
western front except before Verdun 
where the French continue to press 
back the German lines and recover the 
much contested ground taken by the 
Germans in their offensive of more 
than a year ago. The fighting was par- 
ticularly hot around the important 
position of Beaumont to the east of 
the Meuse. 

It is believed that the bulk of the 
German army is now in the west. 
Allied military experts estimate that 
on the Russo-Rumanian front there 
are 137 enemy divisions, but that 
only 88 of these are German; the 
rest being Austro-Hungarian, Bulga- 
rian and Turkish. In the west there 
are 148 German divisions, of which 
number more than eighty face the 
French lines. There are also an un- 
certain number of German divisions in 
the Balkans and in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The Italian front seems to be 
held practically wholly by the Austro- 
Hungarian forces. These estimates, 
supposing them to be correct, are so 
only for the moment, because the 
military authorities of the Central 
Powers have always depended greatly 
upon the ease with which their armies 
can be shifted from one war zone to 
another. 

General Maurice of the British Gen- 
eral Staff offers figures to disprove the 
common assertion that England holds 
her own sons in reserve and throws 
colonial troops into the fight. At the 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR RUMANIA 


The dotted area is now in the possession of the 
Central Powers. The arrows indicate the direc- 
tion of the present Austro-German offensive 


present time there are six British sol- 
diers in France to every colonial, and 
for the whole period of the war the 
casualties of the British on the western 
front were to those of the overseas 
troops as thirteen is to two. Winston 
Churchill, Minister of Munitions, esti- 
mates that his department is employ- 
ing no less than two million persons, 


which is one explanation of the enor-. 


mous superiority in shell power now 
attained by the British. 


The Germans and Aus- 
trians have resumed their 
attempt to crush Ruma- 
nia before winter sets in. A great con- 
trast was observable in the conduct of 
the Russian and the Rumanian troops 
in recent engagements in western Mol- 
davia. The Rumanian army fought, in- 
deed, without success but with great 
stubbornness and gave ground slowly, 
even according to the testimony of their 
enemies. But the Russians broke and 
fled in some parts of the line even be- 
fore the Germans attacked. These con- 
certed mutinies on the eve of battle 
can have only one explanation, that the 
old leaven of sedition is still active in 
the Russian army. Fortunately the Ger- 
mans were not able to push the advan- 
tage given them by the rout of the Rus- 
sians and did not take any important 
city. The future of the Moldavian line 
of defense is very dark unless the Rus- 
sian army. recovers its morale or the 
western allies are able to prevent the 
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THE GREAT WAR 


August 27— Twenty-three’ British 
‘ships lost during week. President 
Wilson answers the Pope’s peace 
message. 

August 28—Civilians reported to be 
leaving Trieste. Germany yields to 
Argentina’s demands. 

August 29—Russians retreat in Ru- 
mania. Italians carry Bainsizza 
Plateau. ‘ 

August 30—Italians repulse Austrian 
counter-attacks. Kerensky announces 
revival of death penalty in Russian 
army. 

August 31—Germans bombard Riga 
from air and sea. Italians attack 
Monte San Gabriele. 




















Germans and Austrians from reinforc- 
ing the eastern offensive. 

In other parts of the Russian war 
zone there has been little activity. East 
of Czernowitz a thousand Russians 
were taken prisoner on August 27. Fur- 
ther north there was no attempt at an 
offensive and even the advance on Riga 
seems to have been abandoned for the 
present. The Russians appear to have 
done very good work in checking the 
German drive at the northern extremity 
of their line. But sooner or later the 
Germans will probably strike a weak 
point on the Russian front which will 
enable them to penetrate into the in- 
terior as far as they think it advisable 
to go. Perhaps they have already done 
so in the south. 


The dove of peace, like the 
Homeless dove of Noah, has been 
Pacifists winging its way in vain 
over the waste of waters to find a 
resting place. The People’s Council, an 
organization of American pacifists of 
every shade, has for weeks planned to 
hold a great convention in Minneapolis 
and was only prevented from doing so 
by the inhospitable attitude of the peo- 
ple of Minnesota. The Socialist Mayor, 
Thomas Van Lear, was willing to have 
the convention meet in Minneapolis 
and to afford it every necessary pro- 
tection. Governor Burnquist thought 
differently. He asked the sheriff of 
Hennepin County what were the pros- 
pects of the convention passing off 
without disturbance and the sheriff told 
him “that said convention and meeting, 
if held, in his opinion, would result in 
bloodshed, rioting and loss of life.” 
Thereupon the Governor announced 
that the pacifists could not meet any- 
where within the state of Minnesota 
and that all local authorities were 
called upon to see to the enforcement 
of this order. 

Even before Governor Burnquist had 
issued his mandate the convention had 
experienced much difficulty in finding 
a hall of assembly. Louis Lochner, the 
presiding genius of the contemplated 
gathering, advised the forty thousand 
persons whom he expected to attend 
that they come prepared to camp in 
the open. A rival convention of labor 
men, loyal to the United States and 
devoted to the cause for which the 
nation is fighting, was scheduled to 
meet in Minneapolis at the same time 
as the convention of the People’s Coun- 
cil. Samuel Gompers was chief among 
the organizers of the pro-American 
meeting. Had the two conventions been 
held in the same city at the same time 
there might well have been a conflict; 
if not among the delegates themselves, 
between their respective sympathizers. 

North Dakota then seemed to offer 
a refuge. Governor Frazier declared 
his willingness to permit the People’s 
Council to assemble within the state 
and promised to take any steps neces- 
sary to safeguard their meetings from 
interruption or mob violence. So Fargo, 
North Dakota, was selected as the place 
of meeting after Mr. Lochner had sent 
a telegram of protest. to President 
Wilson at Governor Burnquist’s action. 
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There has been no more pic- 
turesque and significant event 
in the whole romantic story 
of the Russian revolution than the 
great conference held at the old Rus- 
sian capital of Moscow. Premier Keren- 
sky did a very daring thing in permit- 
ting representatives of every phase of 
opinion, including many who were alto- 
gether hostile to the provisional Gov- 
ernment, to assemble and discuss the 
situation of the country. The Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates 
voted against any hostile demonstration 
or attempted strike while the Moscow 
conference was in progress, but there 
were some partial and local strikes in- 
stigated by extremists. The truth is 
that the Moscow conference did not 
really enjoy the confidence of the radi- 
cal pacifists and ultra-Socialists in spite 
of the fact that they had some repre- 
sentation in it. The Moscow meeting 
was not counter-revolutionary or “re- 
actionary” in the sense that any con- 
siderable number of those who attended 
wished to restore the monarchy or the 
old bureaucratic system of govern- 
ment, but it was true that the majority 
of the delegates did desire a restoration 
of strict army discipline and the stern 
suppression of all pro-German or paci- 
fist agitation. 

The keynote speech of the gathering 
was Premier Kerensky’s stirring address 
which opened the first day’s session. He 
recounted the shameful rout of disloyal 
troops that had sacrificed the military 
fruits of the revolution, the internal 
disorders that menaced the country, 
and the attempts of minor nationalities, 
such as the Finns, to separate them- 
selves altogether from the republic and 


Russia 
Speaks 





its cause. He warned all who sought 
by violence or conspiracy to undo the 
work of the revolution that the Gov- 
ernment would not hesitate to crush 
sedition with blood and iron. Other 
speakers talked in the same strain and 
even rebuked the provisional Govern- 
ment for being so much under the in- 
fluence of the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates. Such questions 
as capital punishment and the refusal 
of soldiers to salute their officers were 
matters of hot debate in the conven- 
tion. 

General Korniloff, the gallant Sibe- 
rian Cossack, received a tremendous 
ovation. As he inspected the guard of 
honor the soldiers flung roses under his 
feet and the band burst into the ‘‘Mar- 
seillaise.” In a speech of astonishing 
candor he informed the convention that 
the army was torn by anarchy, that the 
Rumanian army might be destroyed and 
a way opened thru Riga to Petrograd, 
and that the Russians faced a shortage 
of both food and munitions which might 
in time cause a military disaster as 
great as the retreat of 1915 which lost 
the Russians both Poland and Galicia. 
He demanded a return to the full rigor 
of military discipline. All the speakers 
opposed the idea of a separate peace 
with the Central Powers and Premier 
Kerensky told how one such offer had 
already been rejected by the provis- 
ional government. 

President Wilson’s message of greet- 
ing to the conference, expressing confi- 
dence in “the ultimate triumph of ideals 
of democracy and_ self-government 


against all enemies within and without” 
and pledging “every material and moral 
assistance” that this Government could 


give was received’ with general ap- 
piause. On the whole the Moscow gath- 
ering was a valuable factor in strength- 
ening a common patriotic feeling among 
the divergent parties and nationalities 
of Russia, altho it failed to shape a 
definite program of action. 


Chancellor Mi- 
chaelis, still un- 
willing or unper- 
mitted to grant Parliamentary insti- 
tutions to the German people, has 
attempted a compromise. He will form 
a “free commission” of seven members 
of the Reichstag and seven members 
of the Bundesrat under his presidency. 
The Reichstag members of the com- 
mission are selected with a view to 
representing the principal political par- 
ties, but none of them are to be re- 
sponsible in any way to the party or- 
ganizations. The free commission is to 
be a purely advisory body designed 
only to give the real Government a 
chance to sound public opinion thru 
the party leaders. Issues of the war 
that may arise will be discussed by the 
free commission, but only confidentially. 
Neither the public nor the Reichs- 
tag will be permitted to share these 
confidences until the Government gives 
the word. 

The Weser Zeitung hazards the guess 
that one of the tasks of the Chancellor 
will be to arrange a compromise on 
the Alsace-Lorraine question, whereby 
the province remains within the Ger- 
man Empire, but is elevated from the 
rank of Reichsland, or “territory” ac- 
cording to the nearest equivalent 
American phrase, to a State of the 
Empire, perhaps as a Duchy. This solu- 
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On the left is a war plane as it looks to the aviator in control; the shells are packed in readiness for instantaneous release. The photograph on the 


right shows the interior of a French tank, its arrangement efficient to the the nth degree 
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tion would be equally distasteful to 
the French, who have _ repeatedly 
pledged themse!ves to continue the 
war until Alsace-Lorraine was freed 
from German rule, and to the rulers 
of Germany who have always consid- 
ered the Re‘chsland as a conquered 
province without any rights that the 
Imperial Government could not termi- 
nate at will. The German Socialists, 
however, would be for the most part 
glad to see a measure of home rule 
given to Alsace-Lorraine, altho they 
are as a party opposed to giving it back 
to France or even permitting it to 
become an independent buffer state 
like Luxemburg. If the report is cor- 
rect, Chancellor Michaelis is evidently 
attempting to get rid of one of the 
difficulties in the way of peace by 
conciliating a national element whose 
case is sure to be brought up at the 
forthcoming peace conference. 


Another deputy declared that he had 
been deeply impressed by what he had 
seen of republican institutions in the 
United States and he exprest a desire 
to see a similar constitution in Greece. 
Premier Venizelos, in reply, said that 
while the Government did not believe 
that the time was yet ripe for the 
establishment of a Hellenic republic he 
had more than once assured the de- 
posed monarch that all nations were 
outgrowing royal institutions and that 
it was only a question of how long the 
inevitable change could be postponed. 
The conduct of Constantine, he added, 
had weakened monarchy in Greece and 
converted many of the people to repub- 
licanism who had hitherto been loyal 
subjects. “The Government, neverthe- 
less,’”’ he concluded, “is of the opinion 
that it is our duty to give the monarchy 
another trial. This is, of course, a final 
trial, but I am sure that the Greek 
people and the coming Constituent As- 
sembly will be disposed to render pos- 
sible the continuation of our present 
system of democracy presided over by 
a king.” The phrase about a “final 
trial” was taken as a clear warning 
that if the present king should hamper 
the war policy of the Venizelos min- 
istry or show any of the pro-German 
leanings that characterized his prede- 
cessor the dynasty might have to go. 
France and Russia, at least, would 
welcome a republic in Greece and the 
other Allied powers might not feel 


That the Greek 
monarchy may be 
only temporary 
was intimated by Premier Venizelos in 
the course of a warm debate on the 
recent depos.tion of King Constantine. 
An opposition member of Parliament 
raised the point that the ex-ruler had 
never been constitutionally removed 
from office since the act of abdication 
was not presented t® Parliament. He 
accused the Entente Allies of deposing 
Constantine without consulting Greece. 


Venizelos 
Warns Monarchy 








-manded an immediate apology and as- 
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BIRD, BEAST OR FISH? 
The latest fashions in gas masks can make even a Boy Scout look considerably less than human 





called upon to interfere again in behalf 
of a hostile royal house. But for the 
immediate present King Alexander is 
safe, as the Greek Parliament indorsed 
the position taken by Premier Veni- 
zelos. 





The Inter-Allied 

The Lenten Socialist and La- 
Socialist Conference bor Conference 
which met at London concluded its first 
session without taking any positive 
action on the question of participation 
in the coming Stockholm meeting, 
which will be attended by German and 
neutral delegates and by such of the 
Allies as choose to be represented and 
are not prevented from going by their 
respective Governments. The Belgian 
delegates refused to consider taking 
part in the Stockholm conference and 
a minority of the other delegates sup- 
ported their stand. A majority of the 
London conference were British dele- 
gates representing various shades of 
Socialist and working class opinion; 
there were also representatives from 
France, Russia, Belgium, Italy and 
South Africa. No one from the United 
States took part. 

On the question of terms of peace 
the conference was divided. The Brit- 
ish Socialist Party declared that the 
war was a common responsibility and 
that reparation must be made from a 
common fund to which all belligerents 
should contribute. This party also 
favors the restoration of all conquered 
territory, including the German colo- 
nies. Other British factions and the 
French and Belgian delegates by no 
means agreed that such terms were 
satisfactory. 









































































































































































The guarantees 
against outrages on 
merchant vessels 
which Germany refused to the United 
States and to other American republics 
have been granted to Argentina. The 
question arose over the sinking of the 
“Toro.” The Argentine Government de- 


Germany Yields 
to Argentina 


surances that thereafter Argentine ves- 
sels should not be subject to attack by 
German submarines. Dreading a sus- 
pension of diplomatic relations with the 
strongest of the Spanish American re- 
publics and a possible declaration of 
war consequent upon such a break, the 
German Government has sent a con- 
ciliatory note covering completely all of 
the demands of Argentina. After prom- 
ising an indemnity, the note expresses 
the regret felt by the Imperial Govern- 
ment at being forced to disregard in- 
ternational maritime law because “of 
the illegal acts of its enemies.” 

The most important clause of the 
German note is as follows: 

The naval forces of the German Empire 
have received orders and instructions in 
agreement with this viewpoint, and the Im- 
perial German Government is convinced 
that after these declarations no incident 
will occur to disturb the friendly relations 
between Germany and Argentina. 

This reads like a definite assurance 
that all ordinary merchant traffic fly- 
ing the Argentine flag can pass safely 
thru the war zone to the ports of the 
Allies. Peru is still awaiting similar as- 
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surances and similar satisfaction for 
outrages against her shipping and may 
eventually declare war on Germany if 
they are withheld. Germany’s subma- 
rine policy has already added the United 
States, Cuba, China, Brazil, Liberia and 
Siam to the number of her active en- 
emies and closed diplomatic relations 
also with Bolivia and nearly all the lit- 
tle republics of the Caribbean region. 


Pein The losses in British 

é shipping for the week 
More Active ending August 26 show 
an increase over the preceding fort- 
night, tho a trifle less than the average 
for the whole period of unrestricted 
U-boat warfare. Eighteen vessels of 
more than 1600 tons each were sunk 
as compared with fifteen the previous 
week, and five of smaller tonnage as 
compared with three. Italian shipping 
fared rather better, with the loss of 
one large ship and some _ smaller 
craft. The French lost three large ships 
and one of less than 1600 tons. Nor- 
wegian shipping continues to suffer 
losses comparable in proportion to the 
size of the national merchant marine 
with the losses of the belligerent na- 
tions. It is reported also that a mine 
field has broken adrift and the tide 
has washed many mines ashore on the 
Norwegian coast. 

President Wilson has approved the 
estimates of Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels for additional appropriations 
amounting to no less than $350,000,- 
000 to be spent on torpedo boat de- 
stroyers with which to fight the sub- 
marine. Many of the new engine build- 
ing plants to be established for the 
new destroyers will be located in the 
interior of the country. The Govern- 
ment’s merchant ship construction pro- 
gram as approved by the Shipping 
Board calls for a total of 1270 ships of 
7,968,000 tons in addition to the two 
million tons already in course of con- 
struction in American yards which has 
been commandeered by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The cost of the new 
merchant marine for the fiscal year is 
apportioned as follows: building, $400,- 
000,000; commandeering, $265,000,- 
000; purchase, $150,000,000. 


The Embargo President Wilson has 

issued new and more 
and the Neutrals grastic rules for reg- 
ulating exports from the United States 
to the Allied and neutral nations. In 
addition to the previously enumerated 
commodities on the export control list, 
such as foodstuffs and munitions of 
war, cotton, sugar and lumber may be 
withheld even from the Entente Allies. 
Toward the neutrals the license policy 
is even more sweeping. All the Euro- 
pean neutrals that have or can have 
any commerce with Germany are cut 
off, except by special license, from 
nearly every commodity exported by 
the United States. 

The President made it very clear 
that export control was not necessarily 
export prohibition since licenses would 
be granted wherever possible. “It is 
our wish and intention to minister to 
the needs of the neutral nations as far 
as our resources permit. This task will 
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WE MAY NEXT BUILD SHIPS OF STONE 


The scarcity of wood and steel now is bringing to particular attention the possibilities of cement 
or concrete ships. Tho they have proved practicable in isolated instances no nation has yet adopted 
them generally. This photograph shows a concrete ship built in France. Norway has several on 
the seas at present. The advantages urged for the concrete ship are that it can be made practically 
torpedo-proof, and that by adopting a standardized form of construction immense numbers can he 
economically turned out in a comparatively short time. It is urged that concrete vessels require 
practically no maintenance, do not rot or rust, do not have to be painted or calked, will stand 
rough usage, can be handled by small crews, are less likely to buckle under strain than any other 
kind of vessel, and are lighter than wooden ships 


be discharged without other than the 
very proper qualification that the lib- 
eration of our surplus products shall 
not be made the occasion of benefit to 
the enemy, either directly or indi- 
rectly.” 

A compromise has been reached in 
regard to the shipment of grain to the 
Netherlands from the United States. 
Thirty vessels were permitted to leave 
port with full cargoes on condition that 
the Dutch allowed their vessels to be 
used to send grain to the Belgians. 
It is, of course, no longer possible for 
us to deal directly with the part of 
Belgium occupied by our enemy and 
hitherto the Dutch have not permitted 
their ships to engage in this service 
because of the great risk of their being 
sunk in the danger zone established by 
Germany. Sweden has sold at cost over 
half a million bushels of wheat in this 
country to the Belgian Relief Commis- 
sion in return for permission to import 
rye from the United States. Norway 
has offered the use of a large part of 
her merchant marine in return for the 
right to buy grain and other foodstuffs 
here on behalf of the Norwegian 
people. 


‘ The President of the 
Wilson Answers United States has 

the Pope defined the war aims 
of the nation in a message to Pope 
Benedict XV, the text of which is 
printed in this number of The Inde- 
pendent. In this note the Pope’s sug- 
gestion of a proper basis for peace is 
rejected, not because the conditions 
there laid down are unsatisfactory but 
because no treaty of any kind can be 
relied upon to bind the hands of the 
present rulers of the Central Powers. 
If the power of these men remains 
unbroken they will renew their 


‘strength and their policy of aggression. 


No peace can be concluded until the 
German people themselves can guar- 
antee it. A democratic reconstruction 
of Germany is the only condition men- 


tioned in the note; indeed, other aims 
would appear to be repudiated. 

It is interesting to consider the pro- 
nouncement of President Wilson with 
previous announcements of war aims 
by various Governments. The repudia- 
tion of punitive damages corresponds 
with the Russian formula, but the 
western Allies will certainly not inter- 
pret it as excluding damages to restore 
injuries done to occupied or invaded 
countries. If “the dismemberment of 
empires” is taken in its strictest sense 
it will forbid all the territorial read- 
justments which formed the basis of 
the declaration of terms by the En- 
tente Allies. This may, however, over- 
shoot President Wilson’s meaning, as 
he favored the recognition of the rights 
of nationalities even before we entered 
the war and the Pope’s note, also, 
hinted at some shifting of boundary 
lines. The unconditional demand for a 
democratic Government in Germany 
finds no parallel whatever in any other 
official utterance during the war, altho 
Premier Lloyd George once mentioned 
incidentally that a democratic Ger- 
many might obtain somewhat easier 
conditions of peace. The repudiation of 
anti-German economic leagues was one 
of the demands of the German Reichs- 
tag. If this policy is adopted the 
resolution adopted at the Paris confer- 
ence of the Entente Allies will be can- 
celed. It is impossible to say how far 
the Entente Allies had approved the 
President’s note before its publication, 
but it has been very well received by 
the French and British press. 


‘ For some time there has 
Conserving heen a good deal of com- 
the Doctors plaint that physicians 
and medical students had been enrolled 
in the draft army in spite of the fact 
that their specialized usefulness as doc- 
tors was much greater than their prob- 
able usefulness as ordinary privates in 
the trenches. Provost Marshal General 
Crowder, with the approval of Presi- 
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dent Wilson, issued new regulations to 
cover all such cases. Hereafter hos- 
pital internes who are graduates of 
well recognized medical schools and 
medical students in their fourth, third 
or second year in any good medical 
school may join the enlisted reserve 
corps and when called before an ex- 
amining board present their member- 
ship in the corps as evidence that they 
are already part of the military serv- 
ices of the United States. The intention 
of this order is to make men of ade- 
quate medical training into a separate 
unit liable to service in the line of 
their profession. 

Thus far in the work of examining 
drafted men policemen and firemen 
have not been exempted because of the 
nature of their civilian duties in spite 
of many appeals from local authorities 
that this be done. Nor have farmers 
been exempted as a class, altho in very 
many individual cases the exemption 
boards have taken into consideration 
the usefulness of their work and the 
difficulty of replacing the farmer 
during his absence with substitute 
labor. So far as is possible most of the 
farmers drafted will not be called for 
service until October, thus making pos- 
sible the gathering of the September 
harvest. Representative Shouse, of 
Kansas, suggested to the President the 
general exemption of farmers, but 
President Wilson replied that to ex- 
empt a whole social class would lead 
to jealousy among other parts of the 
population. The question of the exemp- 
tion of married men is still giving an 
infinity of trouble. Regulations from 
Washington make the dependency of 
the wife the test, but some local boards 
interpret this as applying to all women 
now supported by their husbands and 
others do not exempt unless it is plain 
that the wife would not be able to 
support herself on her husband’s army 
pay together with what she could earn 
working for herself. 


The recent adjustments in 
price schedules for anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal 
are not received with much favor 
either by the owners of the industry 
or the men in their employ. Some of 
the operators from the Alabama, Ten- 


The Coal 
Question 


nessee and Kentucky fields predict that 
the present price scale for bituminous 
coal at the pit mouth will close forty 
per cent of the mines in those regions. 
Even more apprehensive are some 
of the miners who fear that their 
hopes of increased wage scales will be 
thwarted by the inability of the coal 
owners to meet them. The United Mine 
Workers of America have decided to 
meet the operators in conference on 
September 6 to discuss the question of 
wages. “If it is necessary,” explained 
the secretary of the union “to go fur- 
ther and present the claims of the 
United Mine Workers for an increase 
in wages to the Federal Government, 
so it will agree to increase the selling 
price of coal sufficiently to allow an 
increase in the mining scale, this will 
be done.” Particularly affected by this 
decision of the miners are the fields of 
the Great Lakes region. The union has 
requested its members to refrain for 
the present from any strikes or cessa- 
tion of work in order to avoid embar- 
rassing the Government in its prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


A number of impor- 
Wanted—a tant meat packers 
Meat Dictator made a proposal for 
the regulation of the meat industry to 
Food Administrator Hoover. They 
urged that a meat dictator should be 
chosen, with the assistance of an ad- 
visory board on which there should be 
representatives of the packing com- 
panies, livestock producers and rail- 
roads. If the man chosen for this re- 
sponsible post and his advisers would 
work out an equitable plan for the 
distribution of livestock supplies the 
packers promised to abide by it. Mr. 
Hoover explained that the Government 
had no power to fix the price of meat, 
altho it could name what it considered 
a fair profit and trust to voluntary 
coéperation by producers, packers and 
public agencies to solve the problems 
of the industry. 

While in Chicago he appealed to the 
press of the agricultural regions of 
the country to support the efforts of 
the Government on behalf of food con- 
servation and to combat the false no- 
tion prevalent among some farmers 
that there would be an attempt to fix 


prices so low as to wipe out their 
profits. He addrest 126 representatives 
of farm journals from twenty-four 
states, with an aggregate circulation 
of some 12,000,000 readers. He advo- 
cated the raising of more livestock for 
shipment to Europe on the ground that 
it would be more reasonable for the 
Allies to import meat from the United 
States than fodder to feed their own 
pigs and cattle. Mr. Hoover vigorously 
denied the assertion of Representa- 
tive George Young that he had recom- 
mended fixing a maximum price of 
$1.65 a bushel on this year’s wheat 
crop. The entire question of ascertain- 
ing a just price was in the hands of a 
committee appointed by President Wil- 
son, and Mr. Hoover’s duty was simply 
to see that prices were not determined 
to the consumer by speculative profits 
of the middlemen. 


Gente, Cutten There have been no 
¥ dealings in wheat for 
and Steel future delivery at Chi- 
cago since August 25. The cash price 
is about $2.25, and it is expected in 
that market that the price fixed by the 
Government will be between $2 and 
$2.30. While corn for delivery in De- 
cember is sold at $1.08, the cash price 
is about $1.95, as stocks on hand are 
very small. Reports from foreign wheat 
fields continue to show the need of 
conservation here and in Canada. Crop 
reduction is especially noticeable in 
the Scandinavian countries. The acre- 
age in France is less than last year’s 
by 22 per cent, and 40 per cent below 
normal. In Australia a decrease of 
acreage is reported, but in that country 
there is a large stock of old wheat. 
Canada will have the assistance of 
thousands of farm laborers from the 
United States in harvesting her grain. 
The price of cotton at New York has 
declined from 27% to 22% cents a 
pound. 

Prices in the steel industry have not 
yet been fixed by the Government. 
Since the Federal Trade Commission 
began its inquiry prices have declined 
a little, the average reduction for eight 
leading products having been about 10 
per cent in the last month. Manufac- 
turers are selling to the Government 
at rates to be determined hereafter. 
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A NEW ARMY CANTONMENT—CAMP CUSTER, AT BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN—READY FOR ITS TROOPS 
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KILLING THE GOLDEN GOOSE 


T is a difficult task, at times, to 
discuss the question of war profits, 
and their legitimate relation to 

the needs of the Government, so 
that it will be popularly understood. 
This is true, I am convinced, largely 
because of the almost universal impres- 
sion among those not familiar with the 
larger activities of our everyday life 
that whenever an individual or an in- 
dustrial concern realizes large profits 
they immediately bury their treasure 
where no one can find it. If that were 
true it would be a very serious matter, 
indeed. But wealth—and especially such 
surplus wealth as has been occasioned 
by the past three years of European 
warfare—has a great variety of uses, 
not necessarily selfish and personal, but 
from the public standpoint, and it is a 
few of these uses which I wish to point 
out in the hope that some of those now 
advocating a wholesale conscription of 
war profits solely for the purposes of 
war will see that the present genera- 
tion has many other things to do besides 
the waging of war which require as 
much surplus wealth as the war itself. 
Take our vast industrial system, for 
instance. Every year a large part of 
our surplus earnings goes into indus- 
trial development and expansion, and 
if those surplus earnings are materially 
augmented by war profits, as they have 
been during the past three years, our 
development policy, upon the welfare of 
which depends the welfare and ad- 
vancement of millions of individuals, 
is the principal gainer. In 1916—and 
1916 must be considered a fair example 
of a year in which war profits were 
accumulated—surplus earnings to the 
vast amount of $1,864,000,000 were im- 
mediately invested in securities. Of this 
amount, approximately $1,000,000,000 
was invested in industrial companies, 
thereby making possible the vast ex- 
pansion of our industries and the con- 
sequent employment of hundreds of 
thousands of men. More than $500,- 
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000,000 was invested in the securities 
of public service corporations, making 
possible the extension of telephone, 
light, water and other conveniences to 
the public. More than $300,000,000 of 
the war-profits of 1916 was invested in 
railway securities, enabling the rail- 
roads to better cope with the trans- 
portation needs of the manufacturer, 
the farmer, and the traveler. 
Figures, perhaps, are tiresome, but 
they must be employed if the public is 
to be made to understand that surplus 
wealth does not necessarily mean idle 
wealth, but does mean, rather, useful 
and necessary wealth. One of the count- 
less outlets for surplus wealth which 
might easily be overlooked is the item 
of new machinery. Every one knows 
that machinery wears out, and that it 
must be replaced if the factories are 
to be continued, and the thousands of 
employees kept at work. But who would 
imagine, at first thought, that during 
a single year approximately $2,000,- 
000,000, or one-tenth of the estimated 
cost of the first year of our war, would 
be expended for new machinery alone? 
And, yet, such was the case in 1916, 
according to the best obtainable statis- 
tics. And then there are our everyday 
building operations. New building op- 
erations in 113 of the leading cities of 
the country during 1916 amounted to 
$114,331,891, and if this census had 
been taken for all of the cities in the 
country the total figure would have been 
many times more than that amount. 


VERY one is interested in schools 

and universities, and yet not every 
one takes the time to consider howimpor- 
tant a part is played by surplus wealth 
in maintaining these institutions. Take, 
for example, Harvard University. Dur- 
ing 1916 Harvard received gifts, be- 
quests and endowments amounting ap- 
proximately to $25,000,000. Chicago 
University received from voluntary 
sources during 1916 the sum of $6,500,- 


000. Yale University, Princeton, and 
scores of smaller, tho vastly important, 
institutions of education received gifts 
and bequests amounting to millions of 
dollars. During that one year of war 
profits, the total of gifts and bequests 
to public institutions, and other sums 
expended for the public welfare, 
amounted to approximately $1,000,000,- 
000. The increase by corporations to em- 
ployees in wages and bonuses amounted 
to nearly $400,000,000. War gifts to 
Belgium, France, England, Serbia and 
other countries amounted to more than 
$35,000,000. 


— figures could easily be en- 
larged upon, if other channels of 
everyday human endeavor were sought 
out and investigated, but surely they will 
suffice to demonstrate the fact that sur- 
plus wealth has countless necessary and 
actual uses which are of the greatest im- 
portance to practically every citizen of 
the country. It might be argued that all 
of these things—with the exception of 
the charities and endowments—are in- 
vestments, and result merely in still 
further augmented fortunes. Perhaps 
this is true; but the fact remains that 
we must have them—the universities, 
the factories, the great transportation 
systems, the eleemosynary institutions, 
the office buildings, the ‘apartments, the 
telephone systems, and all of the other 
countless cogs in our everyday life. We 
must have them in _ ever-increasing 
abundance and efficiency, and they can 
be secured from nowhere but from sur- 
plus earnings. 

Another condition which is frequently 
overlooked is the high cost of every 
business operation at this time, and 
the possibility, if not the probability, 
that the war might come to a compara- 
tively early end. For example, a mill 
may be carrying in raw material, either 
on hand or under contract, a stock rep- 
resenting a very large proportion of 
its earnings for the year. That stock, 
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if wool or cotton, for instance, at the 
going price today, would be worth 
something like three times the normal 
prices. Therefore, if the war should 
end during the next year, we may nat- 
urally assume that these prices would 
return to normal, which would mean 
that the owner would have to charge off 
a very large part of the present value 
of his stock, the charge-off amounting, 
in some cases which I have investigated, 
to substantially the profits for this fis- 
cal year; so if the manufacturer is 
forced to pay in excess profits taxes 


of fifty or even a larger percentage of 
his earnings he is likely to lose that 
amount in the shrinkage of his mate- 
rials on hand. 

Many other conditions occur to me 
which would seem to be sufficient to in- 
dicate the desirability, if not the neces- 
sity, of placing limitations on the 
amount of war profits the Government 
takes—especially until business can be- 
come adjusted to these new conditions. 
No one will argue that surplus wealth 
should not do its share in the war. It 
should do a very large share, indeed. 


WHY NOT A DOLLAR 


HE design that I believe the 

Congress should have in mind 

in relation to the taxation of 

war profits is that ultimately we 
may do that which is best for all the 
people of the nation, and that behind 
the line of trenches, which will be ours 
in the near future, we may havea 
contented people, a people not irritated 
by any sense of injustice or inequality 
in taxation, and that finally we may 
not only conscript the blood of the 
nation, but we may conscript a part 
of the wealth of this nation that is 
coined out of its blood. 

With a boundless enthusiasm we 
conscripted, in a very brief period, the 
youth of this land: With an enthusiasm 
that would brook no delay, we took 
our youth and sent that forth to fight 
for this nation, and to die, if neces- 
sary, upon a foreign soil. I ask that 
same enthusiasm for conscripting the 
wealth of the nation today to stand 
behind the lads that have gone forth 
to fight our battle over the seas. In 
asking this I ask nought that interferes 
with legitimate enterprise or with going 
business concerns. I ask the conscrip- 
tion of war profits, and I ask a re- 
sponse as ready to the experience of 
Britain as was given in conscripting 
our youth. 


HOSE who coin the blood of war are 

the ones best able to pay the expense 
of war. Those who make swollen war 
profits out of this particular exigency 
are those who ought to pay for the 
cost of this war. It is, indeed, to me 
quite a trivial thing to take from the 
swollen fortunes that have come from 
war in the last couple of years the 
little moiety that this bill, by the ma- 
jority, takes. We are staggered when 
we think of the amount of money thus 
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far required, this year, in this under- 
taking—$20,000,000,000. I confess 
that it is infinite to me. All this our 
people are willing to do. But in doing 
it, in accepting not alone the burdens 
placed upon them, a burden greater 
than was ever placed upon any other 
people, but also with responding with 
their best beloved, and their blood, they 
ask that burden, as much of it as pos- 
sible, be taken from those who make 
profits out of this war. 


HE war profits are derived from 

the war and the war alone. Let the 
war cease the first day of December 
next, or within the next year, and the 
war profits then cease. Is it wise states- 
manship to look to a time in the future 
when there may be no war profits, with 
the expectation that that time in the 
future, when the war has ceased and 
there are no war profits, to tax these 
particular swollen fortunes? 

I submit there can be no future as 
to these war profits, because they are 
fleeting, ephemeral at best, lasting 
alone with the war, with the exigency, 
with the strife, and with the conflict, 
ceasing the very moment that the war 
ceases. So I insist that we proceed to 
take the largest share of the war profits 
that it is possible to take in this con- 
juncture of affairs and to devote those 
war profits to the prosecution of the 
particular enterprise which itself makes 
the war profits. 

England today takes 80 per cent of 
the war profits there to run the war. 
Do you realize how much we take based 
upon the minimum of $3,000,000,000 
for the last year? We take addition- 
ally under this bill, less than 20 per 
cent and England takes 80 per cent of 
war profits. I would not follow blindly, 
of course, the advice, either of allies 


But in determining what its share 
should be, we should first be sure that 
we are not crippling the country’s nor- 
mal, tho vastly increasing, domestic 
needs. It matters comparatively little 
to the man of vast income whether he 
invests most of his surplus in industrial 
channels, or turns it over to the Gov- 
ernment for the purposes of the war. 
It is the duty of Congress, therefore, 
to decide how much of that surplus we 
need for our ordinary, peaceful pursuits 
and how much for war. 
Washington, D. C. 


DRAFT? 


or of neutral nations. I would not, of 
course, ask the Senate under any other 
circumstances to follow another nation 
in taking an undue proportion of war 
profits merely because that other na- 
tion did it. But, oh, how persuasive 
indeed, how convincing were the argu- 
ments of what England did when we 
dealt with our blood and how little 
persuasive and little convincing those 
arguments are when we deal with our 
wealth. 

The estimated war profits, according 
to the figures stated by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee in 1916 
were $3,000,000,000 as a minimum 
sum. The war profits tax in this bill 
amounts to $562,000,000, a little less 
than 20 per cent of the war profits. 
This year the war profits it is estimated 
will amount to $4,000,000,000 and 
more. Oh, think of what they come 
from, and why it is that they exist at 
all, and then understanding what 
makes them, and for such a brief 
period, why hesitate from taking the 
very largest portion of those war prof- 
its that it is possible to take to carry 
on our great adventure and in order 
to protect us from financial difficulty 
in our war? 


insist that these taxes should be 
raised so that practically every dol- 
lar under this bill may be raised by war 
profits taxes, by income taxes, and by 
the taxes upon alcoholic beverages and 
the like, and that every consumer’s tax 
that is in the bill, whether it be little 
or whether it be big, whether it touch 
one source or one class or another 
class, shall be eliminated, and we take 
the money from where we ought to 
take it—from the war profits made out 
of this great conflict! 
Washington, D. C. 








NAMED 


BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


A white flower drifts across the sky— 
The moon, said you, the moon? 

A splash of swinging gold on high— 
The sun, did you say, at noon? 


Far-scattered flakes of drifted snow— 
The stars, said you, at night? 

Ah, well, I am young, I do not know; 
It may be you are right. 
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A BITTER PILL 
FOR THE 
KAISER 

The keynote of Ger- 

man trench defense 

is this cylindrical 
concrete structure, 
nicknamed the “‘pill- 
bow.” These strong- 
holds, roughly made 
all in one piece, dot 
the entire length of 
the Hindenburg line. 
Used singly they are 
merely shelters or 
substitutes for dug- 
outs ; with the proper 
internal arrange- 
ments and loop holes 
they are machine 
gun posts, or clus- 
tered together they 
make redoubts. The 
“‘nill-box” is not eas- 
ily shattered by shell 
fire; this one still 
stands in spite of 
the terrific bombard- 
ment during the 

British advance 

which captured it 

Central News 
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KAMERAD! 
KAMERAD! 
The photograph be- 
low was snapped at 
4:30 o’clock in the 
morning by a French 
“cuirassier” who had 
just taken part in a 
surprize attack on 
the German posi- 
tion. It shows the 
first of the Boches to 
leave their trenches. 
They have thrown 
down their guns and 
are running toward 
the French troops, 
crying “Kamerad!” 
and holding up their 
hands as they offer 
to surrender them- 
selves as prisoners. 
Reports recently 
have suggested an 
increasing  willing- 
ness on the part of 
German soldiers to 
exchange the hard- 
ships of fighting for 
the comparative com- 
fort of a prison camp 
Underwood & Underwood 
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EVERY SHIP 109 S: 


The United States destroyer above, sending out its own smoke screen for submarine defense, is setting the erample soon to be followed by ull An ips, | 
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Smoke-producing boxes as well as smoke funnels are to be used 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Since the Russian revolution Grand Duke Michael, once com- Would you say that the Czar was up a stump? This photograph 
mander of the Russian army, has been playing golf in France shows him in prison at T'sarskoe-Selo. Later he was sent to Siberia 


© inter nutwnal Folin 


ANOTHER KING OUT OF A JOB 
Constantine of Greece in evile in Switzerland with his two daughters and eldest son; the second son is nominal ruler of Greece 












































BACK TO THE SEA 


OUR OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME A SEAFARING NATION AGAIN 


OTHING finer has _ resulted 

from the Great War than the 

magnificent effort which demo- 

cratic and unprepared America 
has made during the last five months 
to master the staggering problems pre- 
sented by the emergency. The people 
-have realized that the two great tasks 
before them were to supply food to 
England and to carry an army io 
France, and that the solution of these 
difficulties depended wholly upon the 
creation of a national merchant marine, 
The reorganized Shipping Board, head- 
ed by a man of high reputation in the 
Navy and a man of wide experience in 
civilian construction, will undoubtedly 
carry on the work of shipbuilding with 
all possible speed. 

But it is not enough to build ships; 
we must find officers and men com- 
petent to run them. Our new commer- 
cial fleet will require the services of no 
less than 10,000 officers and 50,000 sea- 
men. Does the country yet realize the 
magnitude of the problem of manning 
the American merchant marine? 

The Navy, with characteristic fore 

















Pieces steuseaing 


The engine room of the “Newport,” New 
York’s training ship for merchant marine 


BY COMMODORE MILLER 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
NAUTICAL TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


sight and energy, has enrolled a large 
number of men in the Naval Reserve. 
This force will be temporarily avail- 
able for duty on transports and auxil- 
iaries, but we cannot rely upon it as a 
permanent source of supply of the men 
needed by the commercial fleet. Most of 
the men enlisting in the Naval Reserve 
are not of the class which follows the 
sea as a vocation. They have enlisted 
from patriotic motives to serve the na- 
tion in time of war, and with the re- 
turn of peace we cannot look for a con- 
tinuation of enlistments for commerciai 
service. 

Mr. Henry Howard, of Boston, an en- 
thusiastic yachtsman, has started a 
movement, under the authority of the 
Shipping Board, for the education of 
seamen with a view to making them 
eligible for promotion from the fore- 
castle to the cabin. But it is question- 
able if a sufficient number of men ca- 
pable of filling officers’ positions can be 
obtained by this means alone. Our fu- 
ture enlarged merchant fleet must ke 
officered by men versed in the manage- 
ment of the intricate modern steamer, 
and able, as in the old days of the 
clipper ships, to represent their owners 
abroad. Therefore preparedness, for 
peace as well as for the immediate ne- 
cessities of war, demands an enlarged 
supply of trained men for sea service. 

To accomplish this object, a memora- 
ble meeting was held at the India 
House in New York on June 28, 1917, 
under the auspices of the National Ma- 
rine League of the United States. Much 
thought was devoted to the question: 
What can the marine interests in New 
York, the largest commercial enter of 
the United States, do individually and 
collectively to train young men? The 
fact was brought out that only two 
states, New York and Massachusetts, 


maintained school ships and that appli- 
cants had to be residents of the state. 

Some day we hope that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will have its own 
“Annapolis” to train the officers of our 
merchant marine. Until then individual 
and corporate activity must supply the 
deficiency. Civilians are patriotically 
giving their services to meet the na- 
tion’s need in every line of effort and 
the marine interests desire to do their 
“bit” with the rest. Inspired with this 
idea the meeting agreed to organize the 
National Nautical Training Associa- 
tion, supported and directed by men of 
the highest standing in New York and 
in other states as well. Funds for the 
purposes of the association will be 
raised by the voluntary contributions 
of public spirited men. 

The plan of the Nautical Training 
Association is to begin with the boy. 
The instruction given by the Govern- 
ment thru the Naval Reserve and by 
educating seamen already in service for 
higher positions is one-sided, since it 
applies only to men. As soon as possible 
the association [Continued on page 402 




















Edwin Levick 
A bit of a drill in the ship’s rigging—there 
is small chance for a landlubber here 
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HE world is grasping, almost 

gasping, for food. Napoleon's 

aphorism about an army moving 

on its belly is not very elegant 
but is very expressive. Man does not 
live by bread alone, but it is equally 
true that he cannot live without it. Just 
now the American farmer is being 
called on to exert himself as never be- 
fore in order that the allied armies may 
continue to move. Attempts are being 
made to organize everything with that 
end in view during the war. 

It is time for us to realize now that 
this is not a question of wartime alone. 
If an army moves on its belly, so does 
society in time of peace. Everything on 
which civilization depends, except air 
and sunshine, comes ultimately out of 
the ground. A large part of it comes in 
the form of agricultural products. 
Some writers have been disposed to be- 
little Jefferson for the emphasis he laid 
on agriculture. After his day there de- 
veloped a political party which left 
agriculture to take care of itself and 
proceeded to nurse manufacturing. In 
recent years, however, we have begun 
to realize that it is well to keep close 
to the soil. From it our living comes. 

This keeping close to the soil is not 
an easy problem and is calling now for 
serious consideration. In other indus- 
tries we have fought against large scale 
production, but finally succumbed to it 
and tried to impose regulation—regu- 
lation mainly for the benefit of the 
consumer, partly for the laborer. The 
question of the labor supply entered 
very little inte this fight, but labor is 
coming in now for consideration in the 
matter of control. 


NE of the most serious problems in 

agriculture is the labor supply. 
It is an eternal question; just now it 
is very acute. There are two ways of 
keeping labor and land together. One is 
to allow large scale production with a 
few individuals or companies owning 
both land and labor. We tried that in this 
country until the Civil War and then 
abolished it so far as concerns the own- 
ership of labor. Large scale production, 
that is the ownership of large areas, 
continues and there the labor question 
is a serious one, both from the point 
of view of supply to the operator and 
of the condition of the laborer. The 
other way of keeping land and labor 
together is to allow and encourage the 
laborer to own the land on which he 
works. Then he cannot easily run away 
and leave it when wages happen to be 
high in other industries. What has been 
the policy of our Government in this 
matter and what are the results? 

In its land policy our Government 
has had two things in view, revenue 
from the sales and ownership by ac- 
tual settlers. For many years the first 
policy was foremost. A long drawn out 
fight finally resulted in the homestead 
act of 1863, which puts the latter first. 
The first policy has been a complete 
failure; the latter cannot be said to 
have been a brilliant success. 
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Under the homestead law over 100,- 
000,000 acres have been patented. In 
this way many thousands of families 
found homes, tho many acres were 
taken by dummy settlers who turned 
them over to speculators. Also, many 
of the 160 acre tracts taken by settlers 
have since passed into the hands of 
large holders. No care whatever was 
taken to prevent the monopolization of 
lands not agricultural. As a result to- 
day 60,000 people, or about 12,000 fam- 
ilies, own about one-fourth the area of 
the United States. More than 25,000,- 
000 acres are owned by foreigners, one 
English nobleman controlling 1,750,000 
acres. In California one man owns 
17,000,000 acres. A German, Weyer- 
haesuer, who came to this country a 
poor boy in 1850, gathered in 14,539,- 
000 acres in California and Oregon. 
Beside these princely estates the Kinz 
farm of 1,000,000 acres and the Taft 
dairy farm and truck garden of 60,000 
acres in Texas look small. 


INCE the Civil War economists have 

congratulated the country on the 
break-up of large estates. It is easy 
to point to the census tables and show 
that the average size of farms is de- 
creasing, but we must not overlook the 
fact that the census table is based on 
cultivation, not on ownership. The facts 
about ownership are difficult to obtain. 
A few may be gleaned from the census. 
These, supplemented by what we may 
gather from state reports and the news 
items of the daily press, lead to the 
conclusion that land monopolization is 
steadily marching on. 

In 1910 we had 9,869,776 families 
living in the country. For these families 
we had 878,798,325 acres in 6,361,502 
farms of the average size of 138.1 acres. 
Evidently more than one family lived 
on the same farm in many cases, for 
there were 3,500,000 more families than 
farms. While the average size of farms 
for the whole area was 138.1 acres, 200,- 
000,000 acres, or nearly one-fourth, 
was in farms of 4230 acres. The own- 
ers of 3,948,722 farms operate them, 
but only 2,588,396 are free from mort- 
gage. The 200,000,000 acres in large 
farms are owned by 47,276 persons, or 
9455 families. More thar one-third of 
the farms, 2,234,676 acres, are operated 
by tenants who rent them from the 
owners. The large farms must be op- 
erated by tenants or hired labor. 

Assuming that all of.our rural popu- 
lation is engaged in food production, 
we find that less than half of it is 
bound to the soil by anything stronger 
than the uncertain ties of low rents 
and good wages. The increase in land 
values has raised rents, and higher 
wages in other industries has proved 
a strong attraction to the mobile part 
of our farm labor. It is not easy to get 
land; it is comparatively easy to move 
to higher wages. 

But we have land in abundance. Of 


FARMS AND THE MAN 


the 878,798,325 acres in farms only a 
little over half is in cultivation. Be- 
sides this, there are millions of acres 
owned by the railroads and in private 
hands not listed as farms. The Govern- 
ment still has about 150,000,000 acres, 
but the more desirable lands are in pri- 
vate hands. To get these lands in cul- 
tivation is the problem. Modern farm- 
ing requires capital. It now costs $10 
to $15 an acre to clear land, rid it of 
stumps and get it ready for cultiva- 
tion. There was a time when the timber 
on many of these lands would have paid 
the cost of clearing. Now the owners 
of these lands, having robbed them of 
the timber, are very desirous of dispos- 
ing of them to farmers. They hold “land 
congresses”—one was recently held at 
New Orleans—to discuss ways and 
means of selling their cut-over lands. 
Until they can do this we often help 
them hold for higher prices by assess- 
ing such lands at a lower percentage 
of value than that on improved lands. 

The time for action is at hand. If we 
believe in large scale production—fig- 
ures can easily be produced to demon- 
strate its efficiency—then we should 
begin to regulate it. The producer must 
have labor. If we still believe that it 
is better for the laborer to own the 
land on which he works, then we should 
make it possible for him to get and hold 
it. The following suggestions are not - 
offered as a complete solution. The 
writer does not claim to have any pan- 
acea. They are offered as a starting 
point. 


— of the landholders are trying 
to sell. Let us help them—by assess- 
ing unimproved lands at double their 
value. Another way to help is by the 
progressive land tax. In one county in 
Arkansas three persons or corporations 
are said to own eighty-five per cent of 
the lands. Several efforts have been 
made to get a progressive tax measure 
thru the Legislature, but the landed in- 
terests always block the reform. 

If the holder needs help to sell, much 
more does the purchaser need help to 
buy. The Federal Farm Loan Bank of- 
fers him practically nothing for this. 
The last Arkansas Legislature submit- 
ted a somewhat radical amendment au- 
thorizing the state to issue $9,000,000 
of bonds to help people buy farms not 
exceeding eighty acres. It is dangerous 
and will need careful handling, but un- 
der it a man can buy, clear and culti- 
vate even the cut-over lands. Massa- 
chusetts has taken some radical steps 
to help the city dwellers buy homes and 
will also help her farmers. 

On the Government lands the home- 
stead law should be amended so as to 
abolish outright the system of giving 
in absolute ownership at any time. Let 
a man homestead as now. When he de- 
cides that he wants to give up farming 
or move elsewhere, the lands should re- 
vert to the Government and be held for 
the next farmer. It will be easy enough 
to adjust the matter of improvements. 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 
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Pebbles 


Him—How did you like the stage hang- 
ings in that Shakespeare show? 

Slim—There weren’t no hangings, y’ 
beob. he killed ’em with a sword.— 
Efficiency. 


Stude A—TI need five dollars and I’ve 
only got four. 

Stude B—That’s easy. Pawn the four 
dollars for three dollars and sell the pawn- 
ticket for two dollars.”—Lehigh Burr. 


It is thought that lady voters will be 
unduly influenced by candidates’ personal 
appearances. This makes the majority of 
M.P.’s in favor of female suffrage all the 
more surprizing.—London Opinion. 


Even gentle woman is capable, when 
dealing with tramps, of perpetrating a type 
of humor of which one would little sus- 
pect her. 

“I told dat lady,” Cinder Smith relates, 
“dat I wanted just a little sumpin’ to keep 
soul an’ body together.” 

“An’ what did she give you?’ inquired 
Billy Trucks, feelingly. 

Cinder Smith exhibited the handout. 
“She give me dis safety pin.”—Globe. 


“The ’orn of the ’unter is ’eard on the 
ill,” sang the little boy at the Ragged 
School treat. But somehow his version of 
that line in “Kathleen Mavourneen” jarred 
on the nerves of the old squire. 

“My little man,” he said, kindly, “why 
don’t you put a few more aitches in your 
song?” 

“Garn!” advised the little man, politely. 
“Don’t yer know there ain’t no ‘h’ in 
moosic? It only goes up ter G!”—London 
Ideas. 


Secretary of War Baker tells a story of 
a country youth who was driving to the 
eounty fair with his sweetheart when they 
passed a booth where fresh popcorn was 
for sale. 

“My, Abner, ain’t that nice?” said the 
girl. 

“Ain’t what nice?” asked stupid Abner. 

“Why, the popcorn; it smells so awfully 
good.” replied the girl. 

“It does smell kind o’ fine,” drawled the 
youth. “TI’ll jest drive a little closer so you 
ean get a_ better smell.”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Vexation and grief struggled for mastery 
in Gertrude’s soul. 


“Mother, do come out and speak to 


Freddy,” she said. “He’s treadin ’on all | 


the ants in the garden.” 
“How very unkind!” said the mother. 
“Yes, that’s what I’ve told him,” said 
Gertrude, “but he won’t let me tread on 
a single one.”—Chicago Herald. 


From Copenhagen, however, comes the 
information that the Liberal press and 
politicians in Germany manifest an increas- 
ing apprehension that when the Chancellor 
breaks silence he will speak with a de- 
cided pro-German accent.—Ezchange. 

What is there surprizing in the fact that 
the German Chancellor should “speak with 
a decided pro-German accent”? Did our 
contemporary expect him to use an Irish 
cone, or a neutral stutter, or a pro-Ally 
drawl? 





Over the garden fence the conversation 
had suddenly turned acrimonious. 

“An’ if yore boy ’Erbert ties any more 
cans to our pore dog’s tail.”’ was Mrs. 
Moggins’ stern ultimatum, “’e’ll ’ear about 
it, that’s all. Oh, an’ per’aps you’ve done 
Wiv that saucepan wot you borrowed last 
Monday.” 

“’Erbert,” asked Mrs. Grubb shrilly, 
Rn 3 "ave you bin doin’ to Mrs. Moggins’ 
aog: 

“Nothin, ma!” replied the small boy, 
unblushingly. 

“There,” said his mother triumphantly. 

An’ you returned ’er saucepan yester- 
day, didn’t you, dearie?”’ 

“Sent it back by ’er dog!” said ’Erbert 
calmly.—The Passing Show. 











Courier of Soldier and Civilian 


Our troops are now on the 
firing line in France. While at 
home every instrumentality of 
our government and private 
industry is being urged at top 
speed to insure victory. The 
telephone is in universal demand 
as courier, bringing to the front 
men and the materials of war. 


From the farms the telephone 
courier brings foodstuffs; from 
the mines the telephone courier 
calls forth metals; from the 
factories this courier gathers 
manufactured products. The 
telephone courier leads troop 
and supply trains to the front; 
summons fighting flotillas and 
transports; and, in fact, leads 


One Policy 


practically every contributing 
unit of supply to the firing line. 


At such a time, when the 
government is straining at its 
task and every industry is loy- 
ally contributing its energy, this 
national courier is constantly 
being used to call up the re- 
serves. It is at the base of every 
contributing activity. 


The right of way must be 
given to the military for the 
direction of troops and to the 
government for the marshaling 
of endless supplies. To do 
this, and also to make the tele- 
phone serve all other needs, 
both patriotic and private, all 
must economize. 
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SHOULD A COLLEGE GIRL THINK? 


_ THE SECOND ARTICLE IN “THE GAP BETWEEN TWO GENERATIONS” 


HE fact that many women of 

my generation have gone to col- 

lege and studied science and so- 

ciology has done as much as any 
other one thinz to deepen and widen 
the gulf between us and our mothers. 
Certainly going to college changed me 
as nothing else would have changed 
me at that time. I went to college an 
Episcopalian and left college an agnos- 
tic with strong enthusiasm for social 
reform. I went with an established be- 
lief in the divine right of the upper 
classes to be as “upper” as possible 
and I came away a radical social- 
democrat with a large, vague, but very 
sincere interest in the people who never 
go to the opera. To be sure my democ- 
racy was frothy, aggressive and in- 
effectual, as snobbish in its own way as 
my earlier ideas. But it was a begin- 
ning, and a revolutionary change. I 
went to college supposing that health, 
wealth, fame, perhaps even greatness 
and genius, were gifts of the gods be- 
stowed upon a few, blessings that one 
could hardly hope to achieve. I came 
away with the belief that it is vitally 
important for each member of society 
to fulfil the measure of his own individ- 
ual possibilities, to thrust down his 
roots deeply and lift up his head proud- 
ly and achieve as much as he can of 
all good things. I came away feeling 
that marriage is not the whole destiny 
of woman, but rather the great normal, 
racial privilege. This intellectual up- 
heaval was as strenuous as a volcanic 
eruption and I came forth, like all pros- 
elytes to new credos, with convictions 
as intense and fiery as hot lava—and 
just about as useful at the time—and 
with a very sulfurous anger at things 
as they were—and are. 

I knew by this time that I was nol 
alone in going thru all this. Many a 
girl had said to me, “Mother is a dear, 
but I wouldn’t say that to her. She 
doesn’t understand.” And one young 
man with a youthful serio-comic grin 
had remarked, “Our parents are really 
younger than we are, less sophisticated 
intellectually. They are always abso- 
lutely sure that if we disagree with 
them we are wrong. And we do have to 
be so careful not to hurt their feel- 
ings!” It was and is a rather amusing 
thought. But it is strangely true. I 
scarcely believed it when he said it, for 
I did not realize how fast I was being 
whirled away from the old static and 
ordered intellectual scheme into the 
dynamic eddies of modern thought. But 
later, when I began to talk of my new 
ideas at home to my mother and her 
friends I learned how much suffering 
ideas can cause. I began to argue with 
my family. Sometimes when my en- 
thusiasm boiled over I ranted. I wanted 
to argue quictly as.we had argued on 
the campus and in the class room. I 
did uot want to make my family and 
their old friends believe just as I did. 
My hard earned and much vaunted tol- 
erance prevented me from desiring that. 
But I wanted them to understand why 
I believed and thought as I did, and in 
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an endeavor to explain myself I gave 
reasons. They opposed my reasons with 
statements of their position as the right 
and proper one for a young woman of 
my class. They did not want to give 
reasons. They did not want to consider 
my ideas. They took it for granted that 
they were not worth considering. Let 
me say that I believe parents should 
always be willing to consider their chil- 
dren’s ideas, no matter how strange 
they may seem; that they should be 
eager to get the reasons that lie behind 
them. For any ideas and ideals to which 
young people can honestly and enthusi- 
astically adhere deserve consideration, 
yes, even tho they are altogether wrong. 
And if parents and older people gen- 
erally would only listen tolerantly and 
receptively when youth pours out its 
heart they would win the respect of 
youth in larger measure and be able, in 
time of need, to make the clever sug- 
gestion that would safeguard youth 
against the extremes of thought that 
are unsound. 


FTER a while I learned that many 
of the older people with whom I 
talked were clinging to their ideas for 
practical reasons. And they kindly want- 
ed to save me from the social obloquy of 
thinking as no one in my set thought, 
and seeming “queer.” This was not true 
of my father and mother. They held 
their ideas as a part of the aristocratic 
scheme of life to which they had been 
bred. But the thinking of many of their 
friends was mere expediency and hon- 
est youth detests expediency. There- 
fore, for a whiie, I made myself quitc 
disagreeable. Finally I learned to keep 
my opinions under lock and key and to 
listen quietly to the opinions of my 
elders while revolutions foamed and 
burned in my heart and mind. I would 
not acquiesce in ideas that seemed to im- 
pair my intellectual integrity, but I tried 
to avoid hurting those I loved or being 
hurt by them, with the bayonet pricks 
of warring ideas. But in so doing I be- 
came spiritually lonely. Spiritual loneli- 
ness is dangerous to youth, for youth 
should be frank and social and friendly. 
And by keeping silence I lost the benefit 
that might have accrued to me in the 
sympathy and wisdom of my father and 
mother. Much of life’s wisdom that they 
might have taught me, much, also, that 
their friends might have taught me I 
did not learn at the time. For I thought 
that if they would not or could not under- 
stand my ideas and if they must always 
be protected from my opinons I woulda 
never be able to explain enough of my 
feeling and need to get any advice that 
would be valuable. I thought that their 
advice would necessarily be out of keep- 
ing with my scheme of things, a blue 
patch on a green garment. And for this 
reason I[ often wounded and repelled 
those who would have helped me. Be- 
lieve me, parents should not have feel- 
ings too easily hurt by new ideas. A 
young boy or girl should be free to ex- 


press all of his opinions at home. The 
catharsis of ideas is good for him, for 
her. Young people scorn ideas that must 
be protected with cotton batting and 
do not wish to follow in the intellectual 
footsteps of those who cannot bear to 
know that they differ from them. I 
talked not long ago with a young pro- 
fessional woman. “Do you still feei 
about religion as you did when you 
were a child?” I asked. She hesitated. 
“In mother’s presence I appear to,” 
she said. “I haven’t the courage to un- 
deceive her. It would make her old age 
sad, perhaps bitter.” 


I have said that I went to college an 
Episcopalian and came away agnos- 
tic. I think I need not explain why, for 
it could not be done in a few words. 
The thing which I wish to emphasize 
is this, that for me, the giving up of 
the church I loved was as truly religious 
in spirit as the old allegiance to it had 
been. It cost me much personal sorrow, 
far more than I have ever felt in the 
loss of a friend by death. The same 
thing was true of other young men and 
women, friends of mine, who, for hon- 
esty’s sake, made the same sacrifice of 
old credos. That is what the churches 
seldom recognize and what the friends 
of my father and mother could not be- 
lieve and understand. I think this is 
why: 

To my mother’s generation the world 
offered a choice of several religious au- 
thorities, just as a grocery offers a 
choice of several brands of canned 
goods. For the humble or for the es- 
thetic there was the Roman Catholic 
authority, for the provincial the Meth- 
odist or Baptist authority, for the con- 
ventional and correct the Episcopal 
authority, and, if one must be severely 
intellectual—which Heaven forbid—the 
Unitarian authority! It was generally 
recognized that good Christians and fine 
human types belonged to all denomina- 
tions. But it was considered essential 
to accept some one of the generally re- 
spected authorities. For belief, in and 
of itself, was supposed to be meritori- 
ous and mysteriously beneficial. With 
my mother’s generation believing was 
a matter of willing—“the will to be- 
lieve”—therefore a matter of duty. And 
since they supposed that it was their 
duty to believe certain things the women 
of my mother’s generation went about 
the duty womanfully and succeeded in 
achieving a respectable amount of faith 
in whatever it seemed desirable to be- 
lieve. But education has made that atti- 
tude of mind impossible for thinking 
women of my generation. 

A course in biology had taught me 
something of cause and effect in the 
universe and had stimulated the love 
of truth for its own sake, the desire to 
know truth even if the knowledge must 
destroy preconceived notions about it. 
I had learned that all sound thinking 
must build hypotheses on foundations 
of the known truth, and that if gen- 
erally accepted authorities seemed to be 
in disagreement with the truth made 
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known to me it was important ethically to 
renounce them, no matter how pleasant and 
comfortable the beliefs they offered might 
seem to be. Honesty became more important 
to me than docile credulity as a religious 
duty. I not only did not believe as my mother 
and her friends believed. I could not. But 
tney thought of me not as a human being 
separated from their ideas by powerful con- 
victions but simply as a stubborn child say- 
ing “I won’t” to something which might 
dc me good if I would accept it. Nothing 
can be done to bring young people of my 
type “into the fold” with the fathers and 
mothers they love while those fathers and 
mothers persist in treating them in such 
a way as to reveal that idea. 

“Try just to keep your religion as you 
learned it at your mother’s knee,” said one 
of my mother’s friends when I was dis- 
cussing the matter with her. It seemed im- 
possible to me, just as impossible as wear- 
ing the shoes I had worn in my cradle. I 
said so. “You will find it a great help in 
time of trouble,” she said gently. It was 
just the wrong thing to say. I answered 
rudely. “Should I make my ideas sofa pil- 


lows to soften life’s spankings,” I asked. | 


“Should I try to befog my mind because 
it may make life easier? If I do not be- 
lieve a thing because I am convinced of 
the truth of it has my belief in it any 
value? I never will. If I believe in any- 
thing it must be because it seems true to 
me in a normal, healthy state of mind, not 
because I am driven to it by my own 
weakness, not because I am too much of 
a baby to take what life may bring. The 
God I worship is not afraid of my ques- 
tions.” 

The good lady gave me up in despair. 
She was unable to discern the fact that my 
agnosticism was profoundly religious. She 
simply decided that J supposed she was a 
hypocrite because she still believed as she 
always had believed and, naturally, she was 
resentful. But I did not consider her a 





hypocrite. I knew she was as honest as I, | 
in her way, for she had never even heard | 


the arguments which had changed my way 
of thinking. 

In reality we were nearer together than 
we realized. For her way of serving God 
and my way of serving man were the fruit 
of the same spirit. She was humble before 
dogma and accepted old mythology literally. 
I was humble before fact and enjoyed old 
mythologies as poetic symbols of stalwart 
human truths. But altho biology had 
wreught this change that created a differ- 
ence in thought between us, altho it had 
caused me to doubt the Christian theology 
as expounded in churches, Jesus was still, 
for me, as for her, the Sublime Teacher, 
better loved after I had won the hard 
knewledge of my times than ever he had 
been when I had placidly accepted him as 
a part of the church. 

And with a more mature understanding 
of Christian ethics as a social force still 
inefficiently used, still applied only to per- 
sonal and individual lives, there was grow- 
ing in me, also, the belief in democracy to 
which I have referred. And I think that 
this fact was what made me most “trying” 
to my family and friends. We were not 
“painfully pious,” but young people always 
take their new ideas obnoxious when they 
have no way of using and testing them. I 
passed thru intellectual phases as rapidly 
4S one passes thru changing landscapes on 
4 transcontinental train. I do not know 
how my mother and father lived thru it. 
But to myself I seemed to be just the same 
Person that I always had been—growing. 
I discussed the difference between the ac- 
tual wage a man receives and the real 
Value of that wage based on its purchasing 
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power. I said that criminals were victims 
of bad training and heredity and that so- 
ciety should not take vengeance on them, 
but should try to help them and, better, to 
Erevent them. I asserted that the country 
was not free and that we would never have 
real democracy until women could vote. I 
declared that a man had no right to own a 
million dollars as the product of other 
men’s labor. Modified forms of all these 
beliefs I still cherish. But I have been able 
to consider many aspects of life since those 
tonic days at college, and I think I should 
not make the same statements now with 
the same cocksure crudity. It was all worse 
than heterodox to friends of my mother. 
It was unpleasant. How could any properly 
brought up young woman of good family 
allow herself to become “so different” as a 
result of a little education? I acquired a 
reputation for being “queer,” which caused 
me much sorrow, for at heart I was not 
very queer. I was only living thru a lonely 
intellectual struggle. In an endeavor to 
solve my problems and find new compan- 
ionships that would not throttle my ideas 
I began to make friends of a new sort. 
One night when I had received as a caller 
a young journalist who was rather out at 
the elbows and wore a socialist necktie my 
father asked me, ““Who was that poor lost 
soul calling on you?’ A sense of humor 
should have come to the rescue, for my 
interest in the young man was quite super- 


| ficial; he was just a new kind of person, 


a specimen. But with considerable hauteur 
I told my father that I wished he would 
not make fun of my friends. He smiled 
quizzically and told me I was a “great 
girl.” On another occasion when I had in- 
a militant suffragist and a new 
thought leader to afternoon tea my mother 
caused me much bitterness of soul by ask- 
ing with perfect good humor, “Who were 
those funny old pussies?’ I was constantly 
torn by the conflict of my desire to be en- 
tirely loyal to my mother and father and 
my desire to reach out into unknown worlds 
and unknown lives and make friends among 
those who had something for me which I 
needed. 

In later years I have comforted myself 
with the thought that I have inherited all 
of my capacity for democracy from those 
two very vital and loving aristocrats. my 
mother and father. For they practised it, 
in their way, as effectually as I have ever 
practised it. I like to remember my father’s 
great courtesy to the stenographers and 
other women who worked for him. I like 
in particular, to remember my mother’s 
large, fostering, motherly kindness, which 
was always without any taint of con- 
descension, always spontaneous and human. 
And here is one of my memory pictures of 
my mother which served to soothe me in 
my girlhood when I most doubted her 
democracy. 

A little Irish housemaid who had lived 
with us several months had finally decided 
to take the advice of her priest—she was a 
devout Catholic—and become a nun. My 
mother entered into the spirit of it beau- 
tifully, helped her to use good judgment in 
purchasing the linens required for entrance 
into the convent, helped her with the hem- 
ming and planning as if she had been a 
Gaughter or the daughter of a friend. When 
the time came for the little maid to go we 
all said goodby and wished her happiness. 
And she looked back upon us and upon 
the world she was leaving with all the 
ache and the smile in her eyes that only an 
Trish face can show. I think mother real- 
ized that no warm maternal arms would 
gather that little girl close again, and that 
her own mother in the old country would 
be glad to have another mother take her 
place. At any rate, she took her in her 
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Window Shades 
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cracked, ravelled or show pin- 
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dealers. 


Write today for “Shade Craft and 
Harmonious Decoration,” a free book 
which tells how to make your home 
attractive. Address “Department A.” 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y¥. 
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| This address, which was given before 
the History Section of the New York 

State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, 
November 23, 1915, has been published 
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| “IT was at Mons 


| “Bach time I hear those words,” I said, 





erms and kissed her gently and cheerily 
and then sent her off with a laugh and a 
joke. 

But little pictures like this were not all 
that I had to make manifest my mother’s 
belief in democracy. For in one thing she 
belonged rather more to my generation than 
to her own. She believed in labor and loved 
it. Her way of saying this was to tell us 
that we could do any work in the world, 
“like ladies.” And toward the end of my 
college experience, when I was deciding on 
many matters that had to do with my life- 
work I found that, unlike most of her 
friends, my mother was willing to believe 
in my right to labor and in my right to 
choose what kind of labor I would do. 
She said that she did not want a daughter 
of hers to marry “for a home.” She did not 
want me to marry save for love. And she 
thought that “good hard work” was healthy | 
and sensible. She agreed with me that it | 
does much to save women from cults and’ 
eccentricities and banal sentimentalities, | 
and even from those perfervid affairs which 
Gissipate energy, soil consciences and ruin 
homes. This essentially democratic belief 
in labor as a fulfilment of personality re- 
mained with me always and the fact that 
I could share it with my mother was a 
great comfort in days to come, as I shall 
tell later. 
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Small Verses of the Great War 


WILLIE’S PA 
Air: “Solomon Levi” 


Ch, Willie Jones’s fond mamma brought 
him to Plattsburg town, 

To see his father at the camp go marching 
up and down; 

Ard Willie grew excited as the band began | 
to play, 

And when he saw his papa march, the peo- 
ple heard him say: 

Chorus 





“Oh, look at him, ma-ma, ain’t he simply 
grand? 

See the way he holds his gun and swings 
the other hand. 

The captain’s walking up in front, and now 
he’s calling ‘Hep, 

And every one but my papa is marching out 
of step.” 

—By J. L. Felbel in Rookie Rhymes. 


THE HERO 
He sat beside me on the bench. 
“T was at Mons—— ” said he, 
“No! Really?’ I exclaimed. “You’re just 
The man I’ve longed to see! 
That wonderful retreat! I beg, 
Tell me the tale afresh: 
Thrice blessed I, to meet at last 
A hero in the flesh!” 





“IT was at Mons ” The haggard man 
Began his tale anew. 

“Before you start,” I intervened ; 
“They are Virginian. Do!” 

He took the proffered cigaret ; 
I offered him a light, 

Then carefully composed myself 
To listen, with delight. 





” Again his voice 
Fell on my eager ears. 


“I’m almost moved to tears. 

That tale is never told, but I 
Attend with bated breath, 

And bless those gallant Tommies who 
Were faithful unto death.” 





“T was at Mons 
I interposed again, 

“Perhaps a mouthful from my flask 
Will mitigate the strain.” 

He swallowed half of the contents— 
Perhaps a trifle more— 

Then spake: “I was as Mons.” said he, 
“Ten years before the war.” 


” “Wre you begin,” 





—The Passing Show. 
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FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be 
supplied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., 
by the FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly 
caught, KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kan- 
sas. Our fish are pure, appetizing and econom- 
ical and we want YOU to try some, payment 
subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed 
in brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is 
as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself, 


FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried orin a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you 
can get direct from us and keep right on your 
pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. .“ 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES 
for preparing all our products. Write.“ 
ae Our list — od ye — of 

sh is put up, with the delivered .-~ 
price so youcan choose just what |.” frank E- 
you wih onsey sneet. 234 Central Wharf 
Gloucester, Mass. 





FRANK E, Please send me your 
DAVIS CO. .»” _Iatest Fish Price List. 
234 Central.” 
rf Mf MOT Avtovnsawepisstavbucwsie 
Gloucester.” 
Mass, o Street.......cevceseees Coccccccccccce 
“City sono en ny eer StBtEs oosccee “mone 





ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
8 1 00 What every young husband and 
© ee rgd young — — 
at every parent sho now 
= FE aes Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 
Tapper Table o, tents & dations on request 
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AMERICAN PUB. CO., 958 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 




















FACTS, Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 

lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial tor_club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New. Albany, Ind, 


MY BONDS ? 


The Nation needs money. Bonds extend 
long after ‘‘war profits’ end. They increase 
all taxes, burden industry until paid and 
ultimately cost $2.00 for every $1.00 raised. 
They increase living costsand reduce wages. 
THINK OR PAY 
A_ tax on land values only will raise yearly 
5,000,000,000, will abolish all other ‘taxes, 
orce idle land into use, increase crops, boom 
industry and perpetuate real peoneeelag. 


Investigate—Booklet 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. K 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Desk F 249, 424-434 S. Green St. 


Please send me your new Fall 
Style book with 70 samples free 
—finest blue serges and advanced 
styles in smart tweeds and mix- 
tures— 
special lining offer. 
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For Fall and Winter 
a i 45 2m 1010) 4 


= 570 SAMPLES 


FREE 
High Grade Blue Serge 
Suit Made to Measure only $15 


GUARANTEED ALL WOOL WE PAY 
A SPECIAL proposition to introduce the SHIPPING 
wonderful values offered by our system of CHARGES 
tailoring. We have no agents—no dealers— 
no traveling salesmen—our values make their 
own customers—and once a Bernard-Hewitt 


customer, always a Bernard-Hewitt 
customer. 


Thousands of business and professional 
men, college men, men in all walks of life 
thecountry over, wear and enjoy Bernard- 
Hewitt fine made-to-measure clothes. 
We want you, too, as a regular customer, 
and, as a special inducement to secure 
your first order, will line your suit with a 


$4 SATIN FREE 


LINING 


This suit is strictly hand tailored to your in- 
dividual measure, from the very finest all- 
wool blue, light blue, black or gray serge, in 
any of the latest styles you may select and 
by the very best tailors in this whole city. 
Tf you don’t care for a serge suit, our Fall catalog, which we will send, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


-also full details of your 














contain. generous samples of the la'est fabrics, plain and fancy mixtures Own 
($15.00 to $32.50), unusual values all. The satin lining goes with any selection Measure 
All we ask is that you make a trial of our system, that you learn how easy —Save 
it isto take your own measure and save money on every suit. We take all 


the risk, you none, for this is our 


GUARANTEE 


Complete Satisfaction or Refund of Money 
unless you are more than pleased in every particular—in fit—in style—in workmanship 


and materials. Could anything be fairer? Write today—-wear tailor-made clothes of ex- 
ceptional style and value—dress better and save money. 


SEND TODAY ‘coro OUR BIG BOOK 


COPY OF 
Our big new Fall Book is ready for you—contains 70 samples latest woolens—also lowest 
prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide to correct and economical 
clothes buying. Mail coupon above or send postcard for your copy. 


Please mention Independent so that we can identify this special offer. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 
424-434 S. Green St. Desk F249 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

























































penny | FIBRE LEGS—ON EASY TERMS 
= Trautman, 646 Dean Duilding, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FIBRE S353 


$10 and Up. 
ess."" Sold for 


pedic Braces for All Deformities. Send for Booklet. 





TYPEWRITERS 


Makes. Save $25 to $50 

on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Young 

low cash—installment or rented. 

Rentai applies on purchase price. Write for full details 
F 


Guarantee, Free trial. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO, Dept. 352 Chicago 





On ~~ 


ae sory Ready-cut. Plans 

free. Build your own. Prices $52 

up. Highest grade materials supplied com- 
plete, Prompt shipment anywhere. 100,000cus- 
tomers. Send for FREE Garage Book. NOW! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. ‘we 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 6336 Case St., Davenport, lowa 





St D+> 


The New 


Books 


Soldier Spirit 

N a certain aspect Carry On, by Lieut. 

Coningsby Dawson, is one of the great 
books of the war. The private letters of 
which the volume is composed were not 
written for publication, and for this rea- 
son breathe the very soul of the author 
in the most frankly intimate manner. We 
have referred before to the spiritual re- 
birth exprest by several young Americans 
at the front, but in these letters the writer 
paints a veritable Gethsemane of the human 
race, a sublime joy of the individual in 
casting aside all that is mean, selfish and 
ignoble, to “go West,” if need be, in the 
spirit of a new regeneration. An heroic glory 
shines even upon those fearsome scenes. 
Let us take one example given by Mr. Daw- 
son. 

“During a fierce engagement a British 
officer saw a German officer impaled in the 
barbed wire, writhing in anguish. He said 
quietly, ‘I can’t bear to look at that poor 
chap any longer.’ Under a terrific fire he 
went out, released the German officer, and 
carried him to a German trench. The fire 
ceased. Both sides watched. Then the Ger- 
man commander came out, took from his 
own bosom the Iron Cross, and pinned it 
to the breast of the British officer. Of a 
truth such episodes are ‘the holiest ideals 
of chivalry.’ ” 

These same ideals of chivalry we find in 
Victor Chapman’s Letters from France. 
The young aviator had a _ knight-errant 
spirit which, until the war, had never found 
anything quite big enough to dedicate itself 
to. The letters are interesting not so much 
for the experiences of trench fighting and 
flying which they contain as for the pic- 
ture which they, and the accompanying 
memoir, give of a lovable, capable boy who 
did heroic deeds in an utterly self-effacing 
way. As might be expected of a war book 
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prefaced by General Bramwell Booth, a re- 
ligious note is frequently sounded in Souls 
in Khaki, by Arthur E. Copping. Anyone 
who knows the descendants of the Scotch 
Covenanters or Cromwell's Puritans, will 
not doubt that all Mr. Copping says of 
their going into battle strong in the might 
of their Lord of Hosts is the literal truth. 
Only, as he insists, on the war front this 
faith must be genuine to win respect. Lest, 
from this. his book might be mistaken for 
a kind of war tract, we should add that 
many of the scenes he describes after leav- 
ing London for the front, including his 
personal experiences under fire after own- 
ing himself to have been previously a phy- 
sical coward-—he was cured of that forever 
—are brought home to the general reader 
by the frankness of his approach, and the 
human outlook of a man ever ready to ex- 
tend the hand of comradeship and brother- 
hood. 

The Y. M. C. A. of England and of the 
United States has been doing wonderful 
work for the well-being of soldiers and 
prisoners in each of the warring countries, 
Of all the gift books by which various war 
charities have sought to turn pennies their 
way, this of the association, Told in the 
Jluts, seems—-as a book to read, not merely 
to buy for the good of the cause—quite 
the most successful. It is made up of short 
stories. Some relate to the work in the 
Red Triangle huts, but most are simply sol- 
dier stories, short, dramatic and at times 
pretty close to literature. With the excep- 
tion of a few sketches by Baden-Powell 
the uncommonly good illustrations, full of 
movement and force, are the work of one 
artist-soldier. 

Because it is work of the men of the 
trenches this collection has a spontaneity 
and directness that makes it worth while 
evidence as to what men became at the 
front. 

A collection of essays, imaginary, war 
front conversations, and autobiographical 
sketches, make up A Student in Arms, by 
the late Lieut. Donald Hankey, of the 
British Army. The volume also contains 
his previously published and widely read 
“Don’t Worry.” At Rugby, the R. M. 
Academy, and later in the military service, 
Donald Hankey was never one of his caste, 
tho, at Oxford, where he went to study 
with the idea of becoming a military chap- 
lain. he found a more congenial atmosphere. 
He reacted in time to a kind of democratic 
faith resembling that held by the Salvation 
Army. 

Then came the war. He enlisted so 
that he might become a soldier from the 
bottom up, and really get at close grips 
with the inner conscience of the English 
masses. That he succeeded, these pages 
stand as a vital and living record. All 
doubts had now fled from him, and his end 
would seem to have been almost what he 
wished. He fell leading his men in a for- 
lorn attack. 

Two English clergymen, T. W. Pym and 
Geoffrey Gordon, strive in Papers From 
Picardy to reach the ground which Donald 
Hankey won by putting himself on the 
same social level with the enlisted men of 
the British army. But they go only half 
way. They do not seem to be able to climb 
out of the pulpit, or divest themselves of 
the ecclesiastical habit. Tommy’s terrible 
swear words—especially when he _ gets 
slightly hurt—cannot be accepted as evi- 
dence of a penitent spirit. These are par- 
ticularly reprehensible when, as Tommy 
says, he’s “been praying like hell,” and 
when they are familiarly addrest as 
“Gawd.” 

; They fear Tommy may come back 
rom the war an even greater sinner than 
’e entered it. They see labor in abundance, 
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unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 


mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: 








THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 

LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating 


K: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
A teacher for every six boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision ; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 

You are invitea to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 


ALVAN B. DUERR, Headmaster 


For Boys from 9 to 19, 




















Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a three years course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 


thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 

The Nurses’ Residence, removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: 
or equivalent. 
Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 
month; the increase made yearly. 


ork, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 


At least one year of high school 
Age limit—18 to 35 years. 











Reopens Wednesday, October 3rd. 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
Classes limited to twelve pupils. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
Unusual advantages in French 
are offered in every class. 














The Oakwood Seminary for Boys and Girls 
Established . End d. Managed by Friends. Ten teachers. 
Seventy-five pupils. Board and tuition, $325. Prepares for any 
college. Quaker ideals of life. Music, Bible study, moral train- 
ing, supervised sports. good fellowship. 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M., Pr:ncipal, 
Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


HARTWICK SEMINARY, N. Y. 


One of the best preparatory schools, Founded 1797. $250 
per year. Coeducational. Dormitory renovated and refur- 
nished. New dining hall. Steam heat, electric light, fine 
water, gymnasium, beautiful country. 


Prin. J. G: TRAVER. D.D. 
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 **The 
Castle’’ 


Miss Mason’s 
School 


In the Suburbs of 
New York City 


A Happy Community of Healthy Girls 
The enjoyment and benefit which these girls re- 
ceive from study and play in the open air is but a 
part of our plan to fit them for an ideal life—a 
life of efficiency, independence and social charm. 
For circulars address 

MI88 C0. E. MASON, LL.M. 
Box 970, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, “Equal privileges 
of admission and instruction, with all the ad- 
vantages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Kighty-second Year begins September 26, 1917. 


For catalogue, address The Dean of Students. 





LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


A Moravian School for Girls, with an experience of one hundred 
and seventy-one years. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. Gymna- 
sium. Terms $500. Send for catalog. 


Rev. F. W, STENGEL, Principal, Box 101, L1T1Tz, Pa. 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Woodland Road 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-ninth year. Location combines ad- 
vantages of city and country. Collegiate 
and Special Courses. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Social Service, Music and Ex- 
pression. 

John Carey Acheson, LL. D., President. 





COLORADO 


WOLCOTT SCHOOL 
The West's Leading School for Girls 


Eastern Advantages in the West. Everything First-Class, 
In addition, Denver's Climate. Address for Information. 
Dr. J. D. 8. RIGGS, Principal, 1405 Marion 8t., Denver 








NORTH CAROLINA 


DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 
An open air school for boys. 
Prepares for College and the Scientific Schools. 
Epwin De Meritt, Principal. Address until 
Sept. 5, Camp Algonquin, Ashland, N. H. 








VIRGINIA 


DELAWARE 





COLLEGE 
65th YEAR. 


ROANOK 


For Men. Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. 
Library 25,000 volumes. Mountain location, Six Churches; 
no bar-rooms. Expenses small. Catalogue free. Address 
The President, Salem, Va. 





The Women’s College of Delaware 


In addition to 4-vear general academic course, provides 2-year 
and 4-year courses in household economics, and in normal 
training for teachers; also 4-year course in scientific farming. 
Write for catalog. 


DR. WINIFRED J. ROBINSON, Dean. 





NEWARK, DEL. 
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APPY home 


Sea 
Pines 


tionally favorable for outdoor life. 
Preparatory. 
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French, German and Spanish 





School of Personality for Girls 


Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 
of efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed 
especially for health, character and initiative. 100 acres; 
pine groves and 1000 feet of seashore. a 
Horseback riding, gymnastics. 
Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Person- 


ality Diplomas introductory to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors, Booklet. 
Rev. Thomas Bickford A.M.. Miss Faith Bickford, Principals 


life with personal attention and care. 


Climate is excep- 
College 


by native teachers. usic, Culture, Domestic 





Box P, Brewster, Mass. 
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3 CADEMY REALLY 
EDUOATES BOYS, SEND FOR THE CATALOG. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Prin., 
103 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 




















CONNECTICUT 
Scientific methods with practi- 
cal training for the ministry. 


HARTFORD 2: :\3!04.'0¢ te, mins 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both for- SEMIN ARY 


eign and resident. Open ee 
lege graduates of all churches. 
Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other tay workers. 7 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service 
Address M, W, JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 








Hartford, Conn. 
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: The Ely School : 
: FOR GIRLS : 
= GREENWICH - - CONN. = 
: The Ely Junior School : 
s (Distinct from Upper School) z 
= FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 








OHIO 


The Law Froebel Kinder. Training School 
Certificate and Diploma courses. Accredited by the State, ac- 
credited in other States. Address for catalogue. 
MARY E. Law, M. D., Principal. 
OHI10, Toledo, 2313 Ashland Ave. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Strictly high-grade, co-educational, preparatory school. 
Low rate $300.00 per year for board, room and tuition pos- 
sible through large endowment. Music, Oratory, Domestic 
Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 


E.W.HAMBLYN, Prin. Box 30, Austinburgh, Ohio 








Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 38th 
year opens October 4th. 

Summer Terms: N.Y. University, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Boston, Asheville, 
Chicago. List of Dr. Curry’s books (rec- 
ded by ed ) and “E ion” £ 


$.S. Carry. Pb.D., Litt.D.. President Copley Sq.. Boston. Mass. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
normal and high schools is greater than we can 
fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, peda- 
gogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 
37th year opens September 24th. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESS! 




















Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 








MARYLAND 


BRIARLEY HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


A select college preparatory school for boys of character and am- 
bition. Our cadets are /oved as well as taught. Individual 
instruction. Constant supervision. Able, boy-loving faculty. 
Catalog and view-book upon request. Adress 

COMMANDANT POOLESVILLE, MD. 











183 Maryland College 1917 
for Women 








ADVANTAG ES 


COURSES \ 
| | College Preparatory 63 Years’ History 
| Ccllege Strong Faculty 
B. A. Girls from 32 &tates 
B. L. 10 miles from Baltimore 
Domestic Science 500-foot elevation 
> He ear ington 
Teacher's Certificate Fireproof Buildings 
usic Swimming Pool 
B. Mus. in nee es 
Teacher's Certificate Se w 
Expression Non-Sectarian 
Ideal size 


Teacher's Certificate Personal care 
Address Box A, Lutherville, Md. 











NEW JERSEY 


PED D IE nig N. J. 


The achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training. Thorough preparation for 
leadership in college and business life. 

Military Training in harmony with the Peddie idea 
—all the essentials without frills. 

Physical culture, athletic training, public speak- 
ing and music. 60-acre campus, lake, swimming 
pool, diamond, gridiron and gymnasium. Lower 
School for boys from 11 to 14 years. 














ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster 

















but whether they are going the right way 

about it is a question. 
Carry On, by Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson. 
John Lane Company. $1. Victor Chapman’s 
Letters from France. The Macmillan Com- 
Pany. $1.25. Souls in Khaki, by A. E. Copping. 
G. H. Doran Company. $1. Tvid in the Huts 
F. A. Stokes Company. $1.50. A Student in 
Arms, by Donald Hankey. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50. Papers from Picardy, by Rev. T. W. 
Pym and Rev. Geoffrey Gordon. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50. 


Books at a Bargain 


E Modern Library has out an inter- 
esting dozen and more works, mainly 
by writers of today. This series, tho it runs 
now and again into the paths trodden by 
other such handy publications, and now 
and again into needlessly unhealthful re- 
gions, for the most part manages to give 
in pleasant and cheap form books still of 
moment, that are not readily come at save 
in the regular editions. There is Meredith’s 
Diana, for instance, and Hardy’s Mayor 
of Casterbridge. .There are thirteen of 
Maupassant’s stories, those loved of the 
teacher of technic, and there is the un- 
pleasantly realistic Red Lily of Anatole 
France. Thus Spake Zarathustra may, 
one hopes, persuade some to read Nietzsche 
himself rather than essays upon him. 
Shaw’s early novel, The Unsocial Social- 
ist, is here, and an excellent mate, the one 
work from quite another generation, 
Schopenhauer’s Studies in Pessimism. 
Why, by the way, do these publishers never 
tell us who are the translators, a matter 
sometimes of moment. A worth while vol- 
ume is Wells’s War in the Air, a prophecy 
in its fulfilment nowadays. Treasure 
Island is the one book on the shelf often 
reprinted. 

It looks as tho in this new series 
we might expect not the _ established 
classics, nor contemporary ephemera, but 
books, of an exotic type in some instances. 
perhaps, but books whose originality has 
held them some few score years apart from 
the rank and file of publications. 


The Modern Library. Boni and Liveright, New 
York. 60 cents each. 


Unpleasant New England 


OR her new novel, Summer, Edith 

Wharton has chosen the time-worn 
theme of the unsophisticated country girl 
seduced by the clever lad from the city. 
But, since mankind has been making books 
from the days of King Rameses, all themes, 
in a sense, are old, and the value of any 
work of art depends not upon the theme 
but upon the skill with which it is used. 
Fresh and powerful characterization will 
make any old theme new. And in this art 
of presenting human beings who are more 
than types and of making their behavior 
seem real and inevitable Mrs. Wharton 
excels. 

Charity Royall is a girl of strong vital- 
ity who has lived a bleak and meager life. 
tho reaching out, spiritually, into a greater 
and sweeter world still unknown to her, 
in which she vaguely believes. Her mother 
and father had been undesirable citizens 
and her guardian, the lawyer who adopted 
her, altho he had his good qualities, was 
not just the person to act as home-maker 
for a little girl. She grew up restless and 
eager to get away from North Dormer, full 
of tragic desire for the opportunities that 
belong to youth. 

Then came Lucius Harney. He was not 
in any sense a sinister personality, not the 
callous and wilful exploiter of innocence 
who stalks balefully thru a melodrama, 
wearing very broad shoulders. He was quite 
a kindly, intelligent, engaging young man. 
To the reader he seems to love Charity 
sincerely, and this apparent sincerity is 
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prepossessing. Why then, did he love and 
run away? Was it, as Mr. Royall said, 
because he knew he could have Charity 
without marriage? Was it because he con- 
sciously felt the girl’s primitive impulse to 
love lavishly and without calculation that 
which seemed to be superior to her en- 
vironment? And why, oh why, did he marry 
the girl he did marry? 

To those who hold in memory the ex- 
quisite calm beauty of the “Valley of De- 
cision,” the brilliancy of “Madame de 
Treymes,” the tragic but unerring psychol- 
ogy of “Ethan Frome,” Summer must be a 
disappointment. Altho neither the young 
man nor the village life are quite convinc- 
ing it is a well written tale with one real 
character, Lawyer Royall. But it is a story 
of incident rather than of character and 
emotion. It lacks Mrs. Wharton’s distinc- 
tion of characterization and, for all its 
forceful directness, quite beyond the skill 
of most of our story writers, it entirely 
lacks her distinction of style. She was not 
intensely interested in the people of North 
Dormer, and we have had from her within 
the year such living reports of real happen- 
ings in France that we suspect we have in 
these the sufficient cause for an unexpected 
likeness to other workers of the New Eng- 
land quarry in this sordid and uncheerful 
history. 


Summer, by Edith Wharton. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 


Zangwill Dissects Nationality 


HE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALI- 

TIES, by Israel Zangwill, is the 
latest of eight Conway memorial lec- 
tures printed on behalf of the South 
Place Ethical Society. As it consists 
of this one lecture the book is natural- 
ly a small one, but no elaborate discussion 
has contributed more that is penetrating, 
sane and original to the problem of nation- 
ality than Mr. Zangwill’s analysis. He 
traces nationality not to race, speech or 
type of culture, but in part to geographical 
accident and in part to the events of his- 
tory, which produce a feeling of brother- 
hood among those who have labored and 
fought together; or, as he felicitously puts 
the matter, nationality is the product of 
Contiguous Coéperation. His fourfold divi- 
sion of national states is also worth not- 
ing and remembering; the simple national- 
ity, where political boundaries exactly coin- 
cide with nationality, the complex nation- 
ality where many peoples are mingled to- 
gether in one state, the compound nation- 
ality where different peoples are leagued 
into a federation, and the Turkish type 
where one people constitutes the state 
altho alien peoples live within its bounda- 
ries, 

Mr. Zangwill does not altogether like 
the national idea and he inclines to be 
scornful of the romantic haze in which it 
is sometimes enveloped, but for all that he 
recognizes the existence and strength of 
national patriotism and he is opposed to all 
attempts to repress or restrain it by alien 
power. 

Mr. Zangwill adds attractiveness to his 
study by many delightful touches of wit. 
We may select a few casual sayings as ex- 
amples of many others. “Packs of wolves 
are not unaware of their unity because 
they do not howl about lupinity.” “The 
Turks are handicapped like the Magyars 
by the fact that their minority national- 
ities are majorities.” “Treitschke was una- 
ware that his ideal of a world-illumining 
(crmany, purged of Jews, was only a pla- 
giirism from Judaism.” “Many so-called 
Cosmopolitans are merely people who have 
acopted a more romantic nationality.” 


The Principle of Nationalities, by Israel 
éangwill. The Macmillan Company. 50 cents. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















INDIANA 











Prepares for all universities. 
Spanish; in mathematics, physics, chemistry. 


















either the wood or metal shops, 


ments. 


September. 


INTERLAKE 


Thorough instruction in German, French, 


sought by applying academic work in practical mechanical and agricultural 
training. Each boy is daily assigned some practical work in 


farm. A simple open-air life, with plenty of athletics, group 
and team games, develops a robust body. 
Initiative and executive developed through 
opportunities of leadership in work assign- 
Observation trips to factories, 
city institutions, etc. 
any time. Summer camp, mid-June to 
Address 

HEADMASTER, Box 128, 


A School community on a 700-acre 
estate with woodlands and water. 
“Where boys learn by doing” 












Botany. Life preparedness 


light or power plant, or on the 


Boys received at 

















3171 N. Meridian St. 





Tudor Hall 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated) 


Indianapolis 





Home and Day School. 
Certificate privileges. 
General, Special, Advanced Courses. 
Household Economics 

Moves to new location Settember 1, 1917. 


Excels in college preparation. 


Handsome buildings with finest modern equipment, 
Roof Playground for outdoor exercise. 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Sun Parlor. 


All outdoor sports, 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal 




















inneapolis, Minn. 


~ THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y, near Saratoga Springs, 


Refined, homelike, well eq’ d. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
ooklet and monograph on climate. 
Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 


Nat'l School of 
217-40 Daily News Bidg., 



































The Social and Scenic Center of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


COTTAGES, CASINO 
MAPLEWOOD INN 


One Thousand Acre Park — 18-Hole Colf Course 
nsurpassed 


Uns 6,060 Yards 
Daily Concert Dancing 
WM. F. DUNSPAUGEH, President and Man. Director. 














INSTRUCTORS 


About fifty per cent. more teachers 
have ordered quantities of The Inde- 
pendent for Class Room use this year 
as compared with the same period last 
year. You will find your English and 
History work much easier and more in- 
teresting by adopting our plan. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
119 W. 40th St., New York. 








ILLINOIS 


TODD SEMINARY for Boys 
70th year. Not a ‘“‘prep’’ school. 

Pure air, pure water, active outdoor life. Vigilant 
watchfulness of personal habits. Right thinking and 
manliness developed through comradeship of teachers and 
boys on playgreund, in social hours and in classroom. 
Genuine home life. 1000 feet above sea level in Illinois 
hill country. One hour from Chicago. Splendid north- 
ern Summer camp at Onekama, Mich. 

NOBLE HILL, Principal, Woodstock, Ill. 








The University of Chicago 


HOME wie tense 


= offers also instruc- 


—— detailed in- 
formation address 


STUDY 








BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountan te qpemmand big oa 
need +8 On! Ras 000 Certified lic ee ee in U in 
ip te 000 a year. We train you thoroly & ; mail in 
ae re tie er Cr Examinations or ans og accoun’ ioe 
now! 





eC. Ata secre iene tate Hoard of E 4 
0 x 
and large staf A APZ A's. Low waiuen 
La Salle Extension cone Dept. 950-H a Te 
“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 








GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 
Dutcher House "°3'"%X:*: 


Always open. Family and Tourist House. 
L. W. BLANKINSHIP, Lessee. Tel. 34-Pawling. 











HOTEL __ WEBSTER 


by Fifth A 
40 Wert 48th Stee EY TORE 


Just off Fifth Avenue on one of city’s quietest streets 
VS sSSzEzz 


One of New York’s most beautiful 
hotels. | Much favored by womea 
traveling without escort, Within 
four minutes walk of forty theatres, 
Center of shopping district. 
Send for booklet. 
Rooms, private bath . + $2.50 
and upwards 


Sitting room, bedroom, bath $5.00 
and upwards 











' W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 
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Look for the 
Name of the Powder 


NY sportsman who gives the matter a moment’s 
A thought will agree that the powder contained in 
the shotgun shells he uses is a factor of prime 
importance to him when shooting either in the field or 
at the traps. 


This being so it is a matter of ordinary prudence when 
buying loaded shotgun shells to specify that they be 
loaded with a powder with which you are familiar— 
a powder upon which you can depend under all 
circumstances. 


You get such a powder when you specify either In- 
fallible or **E.C.”*—the two Hercules Smokeless Shot- 
gun Powders. 


Undoubtedly the name of your favorite make of shell 
is given in the list atthe right. You can obtain either 
of these Hercules Powders in that shell by asking your 
dealer for it. 


On the top wad of every shell, and on the cover of the 
box in which the shells are sold, is printed the name of 
the powder with which the shell is loaded. Look for 
this name when buying. See that it is either Infallible 
or “E.C.”* 


These powders are of high quality and uniform quality. 
They give light recoil, even patterns, and high velocity. 
Write for a free booklet which describes them fully. 








Infallible and “E. C.” 
can be obtained in all 
of the following makes 
of shotgun shells. 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U. S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 







1037 Market » Street 
Wilmington 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Delaware 








DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1917, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company 16 
Wall Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1917, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company 16 
Wall Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 
New York, August 27, 1917. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of One and one-half per centum 
(1%%) on the outstanding capital stock of this 
company, payable on October 1, 1917. to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Monday, September 10, 1917. 


J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 











Why Our 
Bodies Rebel 


If we permit decaying food to remain near 
fresh food, the fresh is soon spoiled. 

If we permit putrefying waste to lie in the 
intestines long after it should have been dis- 
charged, the blood, which is in direct contact 
with it, is soon poisoned, and a host of ills 
follow—headache, dizziness, backache, colitis, 
neurasthenia, melancholia, dyspepsia, skin erup- 
tions, liver and kidney troubles, etc. 

Send for free book of absorb- 

Free Book—3": interest—“Colon Cleanli- 

ness.”” Tells how the colon may be kept free of 

putrefactive material and the body free of disease. 

Write today. A postal card will do. Address 
RTIN’S METHOD, Inc. 

Dept. 59, 105 East 30th Street, New York City 


INSURANCE 


Service of The Independent 


A constantly increasing number of read- 
ers are securing valuable information 
through the Insurance Service Department 
conducted by W. E. Underwood, Director. 








BACK TO THE SEA 


(Continued from page 391) 

will establish a school on the water front 
near the port of New York to give the 
young recruits their preliminary training. 
Afterward they will gain practical expe- 
rience by service on such ships as may be 
available for training at sea. The course 
should not be less than one year before the 
boys are fitted for minor positions on sea- 
going vessels. 

Boys from every state will be welcomed, 
the citizens of each state contributing in 
proportion to the number of cadets fur- 
nished by them. The principal requirement 
for admission to the school will be good 
character and the age of those who enter 
will probably be from sixteen to eighteen. 
One reason why ample funds must be sup- 
plied to carry on the work is that it is 
planned to make the school free to all the 
boys who enter it, except perhaps for a 
deposit to cover the cost of the uniform. 

This school will, we hope, prove only a 
beginning. New training schools may in 
time be established and perhaps the Fed- 
eral Government may assume control. But 
the work must first be well under way and 
the school equipped and organized. We 
must begin with the little and work toward 
the big. 

To launch this enterprize two things are 
necessary, popular endorsement and money. 
Both should be freely given, for the cause 
is a worthy one; nothing less than the 
restoration of the American flag to its 
rightful position on the seas in peace and 
war alike. Only an active interest in this 
cause on the part of citizens in every part 
of the country can bring success to our 
undertaking. 

In the days before the Civil War the 
United States had a merchant marine 
which was the envy of the greatest com- 
mercial nations of the Old World. The 
great mass of the population lived within 
a few miles of the coast and the desire of 
nearly every small boy was to run away to 
sea and become a sailor. Among a seafar- 
ing people it was not difficult to find gocd 
crews for all the ships that could be built. 

But for the last few decades our develop- 
ment has been landward. We were, as a 
people, devoted to the mighty task of con- 
auering a continent for civilization. We 
permitted a good part of our foreign trade 
and most of our shipping tonnage to be cap- 
tured by our European rivals. It is now of 
no avail to lament this long neglect of the 
world’s great waterways. In fact, it was 
not wholly an evil, for by concentrating on 
the development of the inland states we 
have created a remarkable railroad system 
and thus made possible the opening of the 
great agricultural region of the Mississippi 
Valley with the products of which we are 
now feeding our Allies as well as our own 
people. 

The time has come, however, when we 
must once more look seaward if we would 
maintain either our security or our pros- 
perity. Preparedness demands the educa- 
tion of the coming generation to the habit 
and love of the sea. We must have Ameri- 
cans to officer our merchant marine during 
the war, and we ought to have them in time 
of peace. Yet men must be found to handle 
the new ships which we are building and, 
unless the American people become once 
more a seafaring nation, it is not American 
men who will do it but aliens from other 
nations that have not lost the salt from 
their blood and still “go down to the sea 
in ships.” 

It takes time to make a sailor. We can- 
not begin too soon to educate the youth of 
the land, nor too quickly to spread broad- 
cast over the country a knowledge and ap- 
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preciation of the value of ocean trade to 
our industrial prosperity. The men of both 
cousts must start this movement and the 
people of the interior states, who are now 
a majority of the whole population, must 
be induced to take an active interest in it. 

A large proportion of the boys in the 
training school should come from the states 
of the interior. Two years are required to 
fit them into the “sea habit.” Every lad 
will be doing double duty; helping America 
to attain victory in the great war for de- 
mocracy and at the same time giving her 
a high place among the nations in the 
peaceful rivalries of trade. In addition, he 
will have chosen an honorable career, as 
beneficial to his own character as to the 
welfare of his country. 

If this matter of training the coming 
generation can be properly presented to the 
people of the Middle West there is little 
doubt that the appeal will meet a strong 
response. Evidence of this is afforded by 
the results obtained in these states by the 
recruiting campaigns of the Navy and of the 
Naval Militia. Every young man in the 
merchant marine will be a living adver- 
tisement of the training school and serve 
to arouse the interest of the people in his 
own town and state in the foreign trade of 
the United States. Enthusiastic boys make 
interested parents. The school will bring 
back to the sea, both in interest and in 
person, the men and the sons of the men 
who navigated the Western plains in the 
“prairie schooner.” 

The West understands also the economic 
motive for developing our sea borne trade. 
If the. people of the interior are to prosper, 
their products must no longer be permitted 
to lie rotting at the seaports. The sons of 
the West have run the cars to the coast. 
They must also learn to transfer the train 
loads to the ships and carry them overseas 
to their transatlantic customers. 

The accident of this war has brought to 
America a great responsibility and a great 
opportunity. Our responsibility is to create 
and man a commercial fleet adequate to 
transport all the foodstuffs and supplies 
needed by the Entente Allies and a large 
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EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL HOSPITALS 
Richman Bros. (left) and Upson Nut Co. (right), both of Cleveland, Ohio 


Caring for the Injured 
Employe 


(7 of the essentials in the management of the mod- 
ern industrial plant is the proper care of the sick and 
injured. This is of course important from the practical as 
well asthe humane standpoint. It isa matter of both self- 
interest and duty on the part of the management. Sickness 
must be prevented and shortened—injuries followed by 
the quickest possible recoveries—as an efficiency measure. 


“Standard” Fixtures for | 
Emergency Industrial Hospitals 


afford a valuable means toward the above end. They promote 
sanitation, are of real aid to medical attendants and nurses, 
help in bringin3, about speedy convalescence and repay their 
cost many times in a brief period. 


A booklet published by this company, for Bathroom, Kitchen and Laundry. 
“Factory Sanitation,” contains much val- Their supremacy is the result of experi- 
uable information along thisline. Write ence, service and quality. Talk to your 


American ~~ into a a Our op- and receive it free, plumber about “Standard”. Look for the 
portunity is to put this merchant marine G d Gold labe! 
on a permanent basis and make it wholly ‘Standard” Plumbing Fixtures penn end Sane Sebel, EE tetesusted in 


lumbin}, fixtures for domestic use, write 
for the Home or free copy of ‘Standatd* Plumbin}, Fix- 
represent the complete, up-to-date line tures forthe Home, alsonew Sink Booklet, 


Standard Sanitary Ii)fg.Co., Dept. F-M Pittsburgh 


See “Standard” Fixtures at these Showrooms 


American, in personnel as well as in nom- 
inal ownership and control. 


New York City 








A certain rector just before the service 
was called to the vestibule to meet a couple 
who wanted to be married. He explained 
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proceeded to the altar.—Blighty. 


Shortly after a new administration took 
over a well known Western railway, a 


coat numberof cine were veered 1! Organization for Efficiency 


and cattle being killed along the line in 
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Tonen, Wak qui Gel, but & cuaanech thon eee for Efficiency consists in the proper choice of human material and 
every animal killed invariably figured in pa opayaem. 
the claims presented as being of the best Edward Earle Purinton, Director of The Independent Efficiency Service, tells 
blood in Texas. you how to pick men. 

The claims finally became so numerous ‘ s 
and the majority so unreasonable, that one The Plan and Purchase Department tells you what equipment to install, where 
day the president of the road became much to buy it and how to use it. 
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SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ INSURANCE 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


as I can in my limited space the plan 

of death and disability insurance now 
under consideration by the Government for 
the benefit of the men composing the mili- 
tary and naval forces engaged in the war. 
I will try to waste no words. 

The benefits fall under three heads: sup- 
port of dependents during the absence of 
the men; compensation for injuries or dis- 
abilities; a life insurance coverage. 

To illustrate the first: a private soldier 
receives $33 a month. It is proposed that 
he be compelled to allot not less than $15 
of his pay, and not more than fifty per 
cent of it, to the support of his family; 
whereupon the Government will supplement 
this with an allowance ranging from $5 to 
$50. A man with a wife and two children, 
who will allot $15, will secure for them 
from the Government $32.50 additional, 
bringing the combined amount due the fam- 
ily to $47.50 a month. The Government 
will add $5 for a third child. If the man 
also has a dependent parent and to his 
compulsory allotment he will add $5, mak- 
ing the whole sum $20, the Government 
will make a further allowance of $10. So 
that the soldier or sailor with a wife, three 
children and a father or mother dependent 
on him would thus secure to them a total 
monthly income of $67.50. The Govern- 
ment will contribute a maximum supple- 
mentary amount for dependents in addi- 
tion to those named. 


I: is desirable that I outline as fully 


OW as to death and disability benefits 

falling under the second head of this 
description. These extend to and cover offi- 
cers, men and nurses while in active serv- 
ice as part of the military or naval forces. 
The plan adopted follows the general lines 
on which the various workmen’s compen- 
sation schemes are operated, the object 
being to displace the pension system in this 
instance. While under some circumstances 
this plan yields less than the present pen- 
sion system, under others, especially in pro- 
viding for a man’s dependents in the event 
of his death, it gives more. The amount of 
the compensation payable for total disabili- 
ties is based on a percentage of the man’s 
pay with a minimum of from $40 to $75 
a month according to the size of the fam- 
ily, increasing for the higher officers to a 
maximum of $200 a month. Indemnities 
for partial disabilities are calculated on 
the amounts payable for total disabilities, 
adjusted to the average impairment of 
earning capacity as measured by injuries 
in civil occupations. Medical, surgical and 
hospital treatment, supplies and appliances 
are included. 

The rehabilitation and reéducation of 
injured men is an important part of this 
compensation plan. As the Secretary of the 
Treasury observes in a circular outlining 
the bill: “Compensation is a helpful meas- 
use of justice, but rehabilitation and re- 
education fitting him for a life of activity 
and usefulness, either in his former or 
some other vocation, is an obligation funda- 
mental both to him and his fellowmen.” The 
manner and means by which this object is 
to be attained have not been settled; but 
two principles are incorporated in the 
bill: 

1. The man’s obligations to avail him- 
self of such opportunities as the Govern- 
ment may provide or cause to be provided 
under penalty of loss of compensation dur- 
ing any period of unreasonable refusal. 

2. A man’s right to disability compensa- 
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tion regardless of his individual economic 
recuperation. 

The practical operation of the compensa- 
tion plan is thus illustrated by using the 
ease of an unmarried man in the ranks 
who has lost both legs and both arms. 
Under the pension system he would re- 
ceive $100 a month, no consideration being 
given to the number of future dependents. 
The compensation system proposed would 
give him while he remained unmarried $40 
a month, an additional $20 if he required 
a nurse or attendant, and $10 more for a 
widowed mother dependent on him. If he 
should marry the monthly allowance would 
be increased $15; for each of the first two 
children a further addition of $10—a pos- 
sible maximum of $105 a month. Artificial 
limbs and treatment are also included. 

This income would not be affected by 
uny earnings on his own account. A pro- 
vision of the bill permits him to commute 
as much as $20 a month of his income from 
the Government (estimated to be worth 
$1000 or more) to be used as capital in 
embarking in a small business if he so 
desires. 

If, as the result of injury or disease in- 
curred or contracted while in the service, 
death occurs, compensation based on the 
man’s pay runs to his dependents, the 
amount depending on the size of the fam- 
ily. The sums range from a minimum of 
$15 to a maximum of $60 for privates, to 
a maximum of $200 a month for the high- 
er officers. Funeral allowances not exceed- 
ing $100 are made. Compensation is made 
to widows until two years after their re- 
marriage; to children until they are 
eighteen, unless they are physically or men- 
tally incapable of self-support. The cir- 
cumstances of the family at the time of 
each monthly payment and not at the time 
of the injury determines the amount to be 
paid. 


Cea to the life insurance provision, 
which is the third section of this ex- 
planation, we find it to consist of a prin- 
cipal sum from $1000 to $10,000, cover- 
ing against total disability and death while 
in active service, at nominal cost to those 


who take it. The excess cost would be 
borne by the Government. We are informed 
in the explanation of the plan made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that as ‘the Gov- 
ernment will not have the usual expenses 
incident to the insurance business, the 
premium rates to be charged are based on 
the normal mortality experience without 
“loading” or any overhead charges. The 
figure named is approximately $8 per 
$1000. The Secretary of the Treasury ex- 
plains that: 

“The cheapest form of insurance, cost- 
ing during the war on an average $8 per 
$1000 of insurance and thus bringing even 
the maximum of $10,000 insurance within 
the reach of practically every private, is 
provided for. After the war the insurance 
may be converted into other forms with 








The Insurance Department of The 
Independent will undertake to fur- 
nish on the request of readers any 
information respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or can 
procure. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the director 
of The Independent Insurance Service 




















earlier maturity, the premiums to be based, 
however, on the same mortality tables and 
without ‘loading.’ All insurance is to be 
payable in installments, to be non-assign- 
able and free from the claims of creditors 
either of the insured or of the beneficiary. 
It is to be limited to wife, children and 
other specified kindred. It must be ap- 
plied for within 120 days after the terms 
are promulgated or subsequent enlistment 
er entrance into the service. For those who 
are totally disabled or die before they have 
had an opportunity to insure within the 
prescribed period of 120 days, insurance in 
the sum of $5000 is deemed to have been 
applied for and granted.” 


have now presented in brief the whole 

of the Government’s plan as embodied in 
2 voluminous bill which is soon to have the 
attention of Congress. Leaving out of ac- 
count for the moment the life insurance 
privilege just described, there can be no 
question that the benefits provided for the 
men and their families and dependents are 
wisely planned and generous as to propor- 
tions. But it is the judgment of representa- 
tives of the great life insurance companies 
that the proposal to grant insurance in a 
specific sum at a certain cost to the men is, 
in view of the abundant provision made in 
the compensation benefits, superfluous and 
unwise. 

If the proponents of the measure believe 
that the compensation guaranteed is insuffi- 
cient and that it should be supplemented 
by the benefits derivable under a life in- 
surance policy, then they should agree on 
the proper supplementary amount and give 
it free of cost, just as is done in the mat- 
ter of the other benefits. As it is, what will 
be the result? The greater number of the 
men will not buy the life insurance even 
at $8 per $1000; of those who do take it, 
the majority will have the minimum 
amount, while a few will each have two, 
three, five and ten times that. This works 
a decided unevenness of compensatory pro- 
tection to different men performing the 
same service. 


Y way of illustrating the value of the 

compensation benefits described, their 
sufficiency in ordinary cases, consider now 
that the amount of the average policy in 
force, on January 1, 1917, in the life in- 
surance companies (taking them all to- 
gether) reporting to the New York Insur- 
ance Department was $1800 and that the 
life insurance value of the compensation 
benefit payable to a widow with two chil- 
dren is about $8500. Compare the average 
of $1800 life insurance with $10,000, the 
life insurance equivalent of $40 a month 
payable for disability thru injury. The life 
insurance equivalent of the compensation 
due a disabled soldier with a wife and two 
or more children dependent on him is 
about $12,000. 

President Ide, of the Home Life, has 
pointed out that there seem to be imprac- 
ticabilities in the life insurance portion of 
the scheme which will not be easy to over- 
come. We are calculating on putting a mil- 
lion men under arms. If they take an aver- 
age of $5000 apiece the Government will 
have in force $5.000,000,000 of insurance 
“before any proper organization,” as he 
says, “for the handling of such an enormous 
enterprise could be established or perfect- 
ed.” This is about equal in amount to the 
total insurance in force in the three largest 
life insurance companies in the world. 





